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Systems were made for men, and 
not men for systems, and the interest 
of man, which is self-development, 
is above all systems, whether theo- 
logical, political, or economic. 
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bee country seems to be on its way out 
of the depression. The signs the econo- 
mists study seem to favor that interpretation 
of the trend in general economic conditions. 
We who are primarily concerned with the 
country’s program for social welfare may as 
justifiably be heartened by this change for 
the better as is the business world. But for 
us this first stage in progress toward re- 
covery brings also the sobering certainty 
that we face the most difficult year of the 
depression. Decline in the need for relief 
always lags behind business recovery. We 
face the necessity of maintaining social serv- 
ices at their peak at a time when the public 
mind tends to assume a declining need for 
them. As preparation for this effort we 
should have a clear understanding of the 
purpose behind our relief program and of 
the measures needed to give it effect. 

The purpose of our national relief pro- 
gram is to provide the physical necessities 
of existence to those of the population near- 
est to destitution, and to do it in such a way 
as to prevent a breakdown in the capacity 
for self-maintenance—which will be the 
essential factor in the resumption of self- 
support by the individual when general eco- 
nomic conditions permit. This program 
calls first of all for the provision of the ma- 
terial necessities : food, shelter, and the other 
items on this familiar list. To accomplish 
this is the easier part of the task, difficult as 
it is. Despite the strata of inefficiency, of 
political pressures, and of inadequacy in our 
administration of relief, we have succeeded 
in this depression in making relief greater in 
amount and more evenly spread over the 
whole area of need than in any similar crisis. 


1. What It Means To Be Dependent 


Every man and woman who has had any 
direct contact with the administration of 
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Porter R. Lee 


relief knows, however, that physical need is 
not the whole of our problem. The status 
of being, despite one’s most earnest and 
desperate effort, without the means of liveli- 
hood is a morale-shattering status. It means 
a continuous consciousness of deprivation, 
of failure, of isolation, of loss of standing in 
the eyes of one’s fellowmen. Furthermore, 
the experience of enforced idleness has a 
merciless way of weakening habits of in- 
dustry and determination to struggle against 
odds which are the very fiber of character— 
a truth that every man knows who has been 
coddled through a long illness, who has lived 
upon inherited wealth, or who has experi- 
enced an extended siege of involuntary 
unemployment. 

Again, to be forced to live dependent upon 
others for one’s livelihood when the normal 
goal, accepted by all and achieved by most, 
is to be dependent upon one’s self is a 
morale-shattering status. However kindly 
the help be given, however reasonable the 
explanation for his dependence, the person 
dependent against his will is the victim of 
an unremitting psychological bludgeoning 
which at best leaves its mark and at its 
worst means permanent impairment of his 
capacity to meet the world on even terms. 

Both dependence and the relief which we 
offer it contain the elements of other evils. 
Not that the emergence of these evils is 
inevitable in everyone who is without the 
means of livelihood or dependent upon re- 
lief. It is, however, as certain as actuarial 
mortality that they will emerge with suffi- 
cient frequency to justify any nation’s dis- 
trust of a relief program that provides the 
poor with no service but relief. We may 
roughly classify all human beings in adver- 
sity regardless of their economic status, you 
and me among the others, into three groups: 
(1) those who find their way out of adver- 
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sity with little help save their innate quali- 
ties of resourcefulness, determination, and 
industry; (2) those at the other extreme 
who sink beneath their adversity, content to 
let others support them in it; and (3) be- 
tween the two, what I believe to be, all men 
considered, the largest group of the three: 
those who ultimately find their way because 
somebody stood by to reinforce their own 
best efforts with the kind of help—material, 
spiritual, or advisory—which fitted their 
individual needs. 


2. What Kind of Help in Adversity? 


For the first group a relief program pure 
and simple may be sufficient provision until 
normal economic development restores the 
opportunity for self-support through earn- 
ings. Of service in other forms they may 
need little, but that little is all-important. 
It may be nothing but the discriminating 
judgment of the relief administrator that 
this man can and should be left to find his 
way with no help but relief or the provision 
of a job. It may, if the man’s hardships are 
prolonged, be the same discriminating judg- 
ment detecting the first signs of a breakdown 
in morale which may be averted by the right 
kind of understanding interest and help. 

The second group, those who have sunk 
beneath their adversity, content to let others 
support them in it, present one of the most 
difficult of all problems to their own circle 
of acquaintances and to society at large. 
They may be the victims of misfortune, but 
they are also the victims of their own weak- 
ness of temperament or character. They are 
content to let others provide for them. They 
are not without a human capacity to suffer, 
but their dependence does not seem to be 
irksome. To give relief to them without 
plunging them still more deeply into depend- 
ence, body and soul, calls for the most com- 
petent service. They need help in develop- 
ing both the will to stand upon their own 
feet and in finding a way of life that will 
enable them to do so. Economic relief un- 
accompanied by painstaking service will be 
of no lasting benefit to this group for it can 
never reach the heart of their problems. 

For the third group, those who ultimately 
find their way because their own efforts are 
reinforced, the precise need for service 
accompanying relief may be less obvious to 
those of us who are reasonably above the 


poverty line unless we can identify their 
problems of morale in the midst of adversity 
with our own. For I take it that the most 
fortunate of us is not immune to adversity, 
Illness, family incompatibilities, injustice, 
the conduct of children, the burden of re- 
sponsibility when grave issues are at stake, 
the sense of inadequacy in the face of re- 
sponsibility—these become shatterers of 
morale when they are persistent factors in 
anyone’s life. 


A woman who, through a widowhood of twenty 
years, had struggled successfully to support and 
bring up three children, finds herself beset by con- 
flicting advice as to the best plan for a son afflicted 
with tuberculosis. She has never been near the 
relief line, has never been in touch with a social 
agency, meager as her resources have been. Her 
son’s illness is the hardest blow life has dealt her. 
She needs advice and reinforcement. Where does 
she get it? From a kinsman with whom she has 
had a pleasant but more or less superficial rela- 
tionship. His judgment, sympathy, and some 
measure of active work in her behalf put a prop 
under existence for her, and she carries on. 


A man of thirty-four, with a family of three, 
three years out of work, despite his efforts to find 
it and his demonstrated professional competence, 
and facing the expenditure of his last twenty-five 
dollars, calls upon a stranger for a letter of intro- 
duction to an employer who he thinks might em- 
ploy him. The stranger hesitates, discusses the 
reasons for his hesitation frankly and listens to 
the man’s story. They converse over the general 
situation, particularly the difficulty of getting 
access to men who might have employment to 
offer. The stranger calls up his friend and learns 
that the possibility of employment with him is 
remote but that he would be glad to have the man 
call. The stranger never sees his caller again, but 
six months later receives a letter from him saying 
that he had found a job of his own seeking two 
months before. He is writing partly because he 
thinks the stranger may be interested and partly 
to tell him that his courtesy, sympathy, and fine 
sensitivity at the time of his call were in such 
marked contrast to the treatment he had usually 
received in his job seeking that they gave him a 
substantial measure of courage and self-respect at 
a time when his morale was at a low ebb. 


These are two simple stories to illustrate 
the fact that morale is a many-sided phe- 
nomenon, that adversity is not altogether 
economic and that those of us who never ask 
for relief are nevertheless dependent upon 
wise and discriminating help in adversity. 
They suggest a further fact. When we need 
such help, where do we get it? We get it 
from friends, acquaintances, and others with 
whom our relationship is such that we can 
be sure of help without humiliation. Com- 
mon enough in the lives of most of us is the 
role of guide, philosopher, and friend; and 
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for most of us the role is one that now we 
play ourselves, and again which we benefit 
by when played in our behalf by someone 
else. In other words, most of us command 
within our normal relationships help for 
times of adversity. But there are those 
whose lives are barren spiritually as well as 
economically, who can neither earn a liveli- 
hood nor command the discerning help 
which holds morale steady. This country 
has decreed that the unemployed can com- 
mand the means of subsistence; but we can- 
not stop there. Unless, as part of our de- 
liberate community provision, we provide 
also—for those who lack psychological and 
spiritual resources—the sympathetic, dis- 
criminating service of conserving morale, 
our relief in the long run will wreck as many 
lives as it will save. 


3. Social Case Work: Community-Provided 
Help in Adversity 


During the last fifty years in this country 
the development of our relief program has 
gone along with the development, chiefly in 
private social agencies, of this kind of serv- 
ice under the designation of social case 
work. It has been placed at the disposal of 
stranded travelers; it has brought up to a 
high standard the care of children in foster 
homes; it has been the outstanding service 
of the private family agencies to the needy; 
it has slowly been adopted by public relief 
agencies within the limits of their responsi- 
bility for mass relief; it has contributed to 
the correlation of attention to physical, men- 
tal, and social needs in the work of hospitals 
and clinics; and it has as probation been a 
constructive force in criminal and juvenile 
courts. 

Social case work has demonstrated its 
capacity to supplement relief with the only 
service that will steady morale in those who 
have not the capacity to safeguard their own 
morale unaided; the service of sympathetic 
understanding supported by practical ability 
to advise and plan. It has no record of 100 
per cent efficiency, for its practitioners are 
human instruments and its problems are 
enmeshed in all the elusive qualities of 
human nature. At its best its practitioners 
see adversity not as a peculiar affliction of 
the poor but as the common lot of mankind, 
to be met in the recipients of relief with pre- 
cisely the same insight into human nature 
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and the same sensitivity to temperamental 
need that they are familiar with as part of a 
total life experience. To this they add a 
degree of familiarity with the resources of a 
community upon which anyone may draw 
and which in their totality are usually un- 
known to most of us. The maintenance of 
social case work is imperative because the 
problem of relief demands the preservation 
of morale and the capacity for self-mainte- 
nance as well as the saving of physical life. 


4. Establishing the Place of the Private 
Social Agency 


The most immediate concern of this audi- 
ence is with the support of private social 
agencies, and my assignment on this occa- 
sion is to clarify the argument for social case 
work in such agencies and for its support 
when every dollar secured for its support 
must be coaxed from a public with mounting 
tax obligations and with declining convic- 
tion that private agencies administering case 
work programs are either necessary or prac- 
ticable in the face of staggering govern- 
mental expenditures for relief. I quite 
realize that the situation tends to precipitate 
attitudes that are emotional rather than 
rational in character. There are those who 
are indignant at the evidences of inefficiency 
everywhere apparent in our current admin- 
istration of relief. Others are resentful at 
the apparent usurpation by government of 
many of the traditional prerogatives of pri- 
vate citizenship. There are those who fear 
the destruction of many of our finest instru- 
ments of culture built up slowly through the 
history of this country by private philan- 
thropy. Others are disgusted by the persist- 
ence of ancient evils in our social order and 
are vehemently demanding deep-seated 
changes. These emotions of indignation, 
fear, apprehension, impatience, and disgust 
seem to me inevitable and even justifiable, 
but they undoubtedly hamper us in our 
efforts to carry on intelligently. Any ade- 
quate analysis of this difficult background 
against which the plans of this Mobilization * 
must be made are beyond the scope of my 
assignment and wholly beyond my powers. 
This much reference to it is necessary, how- 
ever, because the emotional response of the 

*This paper was given at the Mobilization for 


Human Needs Conference, Washington, D. C., 
September, 1934. 
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giving public toward the recognition of gov- 
ernment as the chief source of relief cannot 
be discredited. If it cannot be discredited, 
it may perhaps be overcome. but it can only 
be overcome by a rational analysis of our 
purposes which may lead to conviction re- 
garding the program of private social work, 
conviction supported by those more benefi- 
cent emotions which have built it up and 
which are quite as indispensable to the build- 
ing of a public welfare structure. 

In my mind the argument for social case 
work in private social agencies lies first in 
the needs of those who seek help. It lies 
next in the conviction that public relief can 
never be a complete provision for all forms 
or degrees of adversity to which a civilized 
community would like to extend its aid. It 
lies finally in the relationship, at least in the 
immediate future, between efficiency in pub- 
lic relief agencies and the maintenance of 
standards of social case work in private 
agencies. 


5. Areas of Human Need beyond the 
Reach of Public Relief 


In order to define the function of the pri- 
vate social agency it is necessary that we see 
our problem whole and conceive of provi- 
sions both public and private as co-ordinate 
parts of a unified plan. Both traditional 
thinking and current emotional attitudes 
make this difficult. But history and dispas- 
sionate analysis alike indicate that neither 
private nor public relief alone is a complete 
program for the achievement of a com- 
munity’s objectives in relief. Private agen- 
cies have never been equal to the total bur- 
den of dependence, and experience in this 
depression has brought this fact home as 
never before to general public perception. 
For handling the problem of mass relief pri- 
vate resources are hopelessly inadequate and 
public relief is indispensable. On the other 
hand, however efficient public relief may be, 
there are areas of human need that it cannot 
reach—areas that lie outside its necessary 
preoccupation with mass relief, outside its 
statutory limitations, outside its adaptability 
to many human problems which are covered 
by reticence and sensibilities. 

These are areas that the private agency 
with its maturing program of social case 
work must occupy. Social case work must 
be incorporated into our public relief, con- 








tinuing the beginnings in this direction 
which were discernible here and there prior 
to 1929 and which have been greatly accel- 
erated by the influence of the Federal Relief 
Administration and some of the state com- 
missions. But the mass relief problem ahead 
of us is so vast that there is no possibility 
that social case work can be made available 
under public auspices for more than a small 
part of it. Those persons in trouble whose 
need for other kinds of help and reinforce- 
ment transcends their need for relief must 
be provided for largely through private 
agencies. This assumption involves no dis- 
crediting of public welfare methods. Their 
limitations are inherent in the insufficiency 
of their resources for social case work, and 
to some extent in the statutory limitations 
under which they work. 


6. Service Outside of Statutory Provision 


Statutory provisions can rarely be so de- 
fined as to cover all the need toward which 
they are directed. They may, and in many 
instances they do, cover the bulk of it, but 
the law defines limits which human need 
does not recognize. Workmen’s compensa- 
tion, mothers’ allowances, and old age pen- 
sions represent forms of need for which these 
special provisions have been made and 
which may, and in some states do, take their 
beneficiaries out of the category of relief. 
In New York State we now have each of 
these special provisions, and workmen’s 
compensation under the administration of 
Miss Perkins as Commissioner of Labor 
came as near meeting the economic problem 
of the victim of industrial accident as it was 
humanly possible to make it under the exist- 
ing statute. We have recently completed a 
study of one thousand families under the 
care of the New York Charity Organization 
Society on April 1, 1933. Among these 
families were widows with children, men 
and women over seventy years of age, and 
victims of industrial accidents. Why should 
these families have received the service of a 
private social agency when provision for 
their major disabilities has been made by the 
State? Partly because for these particular 
families the State has made nothing but an 
economic provision, partly because the eco- 
nomic provision was inadequate, and partly 
because the economic provision was available 
only on terms that, frequently through no 
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fault of their own, these families could not 
meet. In practically every one of these 
cases the service of the private agency was 


that of social case work as we have been 


discussing it, to which whatever relief they 
gave was incidental. If we are to provide 
such service beyond the limits of statutory 
provision, it is imperative that our com- 
munity provision include both public and 
private resources and that we maintain a 
flexible relation between them. 


7. The Private Agency and Public Opinion 


The private agency therefore must per- 
form a function which is beyond the present 
scope and beyond the present inherent pos- 
sibilities of public relief. In the immediate 
future I believe it has another important 
function in relation to public relief. Deplor- 
able as our mistakes have been, I think we 
must nevertheless agree that in view of the 
magnitude of its task the record of gov- 
ernmental relief administration during this 
depression has been outstandingly good. 
Certainly it takes on that character when 
compared with the whole history of public 
relief in this country. But the crux of our 
problem during the next decade and more 
lies just there, for both the depression 
record and our previous history will influ- 
ence the future development of public relief 
administration, and with some conspicuous 
exceptions our previous history had been 
almost wholly bad. Our great problem is 
to make expenditures for public relief effi- 
cient in the sense of realizing for all of us 
our purposes with respect to those with 
whose need we as members of civilized com- 
munities wish to be concerned. It will be a 
long job. Moreover, when this depression 
lifts it will be a job that will have to be car- 
ried on without the dynamic national psy- 
chology that makes relief of foremost public 
interest in a time of great crisis. When the 
rolls of the employed rather than those of 
the unemployed are swelling, when the con- 
sciousness of steadily improving business 
conditions becomes widespread, unemploy- 
ment and relief will cease to be news. When 
public opinion takes relief out of the glamor- 
ous atmosphere of the New Deal, it will be 
administered in the much less inspiring 
atmosphere of governmental bureaucracy, 
subject to all the peculiar pressures and dis- 
tortions that have characterized our public 
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life. It must not be allowed to sink into 
inefficiency under those pressures, and no- 
body familiar with the administrative foun- 
dations that have been laid in this depression 
believes that it need do so. 

But it will take continuous effort on the 
part of public spirited citizens upholding the 
efforts of conscientious public officials to 
prevent it. No public agency can in the 
long run rise much higher in its conception 
of its task than the level at which public 
opinion will support it. In no matter of 
social concern is there so little public under- 
standing as in the broad field of social wel- 
fare as this group would understand that 
term. If we are really in earnest about 
social welfare, it must be clear that the per- 
manent organization of citizen and profes- 
sional interest in private agencies is an indis- 
pensable focus of public concern with its 
social problems. This service of initiating 
and informing public opinion is not only one 
that private agencies have always rendered 
our public agencies, it is a service that public 
officials concerned with high standards of 
work have persistently sought. With the 
inevitable lessening of public interest in re- 
lief I do not see how public standards can 
be upheld, however able our officials, with- 
out such service from private agencies. 


8. Private Agencies and Public Personnel 


Efficiency in public relief is even more a 
matter of personnel than of public opinion. 
Two years ago the majority of our most 
competent workers were in the employ of 
private social agencies. Within that period 
these workers have been steadily drafted by 
developing public departments. This trans- 
fer of personnel, in my judgment, is one of 
the greatest services which private agencies 
have rendered the cause of social welfare in 
this country. Board members and staff 
members of such agencies who have found 
positions of responsibility in the public wel- 
fare field have carried with them standards 
and methods in the administration of relief 
and in social case work which are the unique 
contribution of private social work in 
America. This transfer of personnel must 
continue. Public agencies will undoubtedly 
assume an increasing responsibility for 
training their own personnel, but for ade- 
quate professional education of competent 
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social workers for public welfare, private 
agencies are indispensable. 


9. Social Case Work as a Vehicle of 
Civilized Human Relationships 


With most of what I have said thus far I 
suspect that most of this audience have 
always been in agreement. But this is 1934. 
Money is scarce, taxes are mounting, and 
demands are heavy. Uncertainty is in the 
air. Most of us have had to realize that 
many privileges and possessions once appar- 
ently indispensable to comfort and conven- 
ience can be dispensed with. We will not 
let people starve but if the government is to 
continue to take our billions to prevent it, 
why should we ourselves through our pri- 
vate agencies spend our paltry millions or 
even thousands for the same purpose, plus 
the luxury of providing social case work to 
a minority of those in need? 

This question cannot be dodged. I be- 
lieve the answer to it can only be found in a 
searching of our most cherished purposes 
with respect to life. What kind of social 
life do we want in this nation, whatever be 


the social order in which we have to live it? 
If we can include in it the service of man to 
fellowman in adversity, then we must at all 
costs keep alive and vital those forms of 
organization and relationship through which 
this service can be rendered. The list of 
these is long and distinguished on the roll 
of human achievements. During the last 
fifty years social case work and the private 
social agency have earned a certain, if 
modest, place among them. Their claim 
upon the participation and support of the 
American people is not their service to the 
capitalist system, or the rights of the pro- 
fessional group who administer them, or the 
privileges of the wealthy to be philanthropic. 
Their claim is exactly that of medicine or 
education or engineering: they represent a 
form of service that has demonstrated its 
power to enable human beings to achieve 
their civilized purposes with respect to one 
another. We have come to regard them as 
indispensable. They assume the character 
of indispensability because on the whole we 
prefer a world in which such attributes of 
civilized living are present. 


The Private Agency in a Transition Period 
Malcolm S. Nichols 


HE field of the private agency must be 

considered not only as to its significance 
in the present period of rapid transition, but 
from the standpoint of its place in the social 
work of the future. Let us consider first the 
period of transition. I quote from a letter 
sent me by the secretary of a family welfare 
society : 


This past week has been particularly hard 
because of the difficulties about E.R.A. First, the 
men’s pay was held up because the money did not 
come through from Washington, and when a 
family of from five to ten members has been liv- 
ing on $12 a week, it means that there is no margin 
the second week to hold over when no pay is 
received. In times like these relatives and neigh- 
bors have nothing to share, the stores do not give 
credit, and I marvel how some of the mothers 
manage at all. 

A great many men have been laid off the E.R.A. 
for two weeks or more but their foreman tells 
them they are coming back to work. I have been 
sending all such cases to the public department but 
evidently the application room is crowded and it 
sometimes takes two full days to register an appli- 
cation. Then, if it is toward the end of the week, 
it is the middle of the next week before a home 





visit is made and the allowance received. No 
emergency assistance is given until after a home 
visit is made. 

Another problem on the relief end is that of 
supplementing the allowance of the public depart- 
ment. Fifteen dollars is their maximum grant to 
any family, no matter how large. We have some 
decent, worthwhile families numbering ten and 
twelve members. On $15 they cannot manage, no 
matter what they do. Sometimes they can sup- 
plement it themselves but when they cannot are 
we justified in refusing, when there are serious 
health and nervous disorders? On the other hand, 
in a family of four, very often the children are at 
the adolescent age when they have husky appe- 
tites. The allowance from the public department 
is $10—not enough by any means. 


These few sentences are not quoted in a 
spirit of criticism. We are all aware of the 
tremendous difficulties that the necessarily 
rapid expansion of governmental social 
work has brought. This very expansion, 
however, does indicate the need of flexible 
private agencies to fill in the gaps wherever 
possible. Whether the latter do relatively 
much or little relief giving at the present 
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time, we must not expect in the future that 
they will provide relief in any large aggre- 
gate amount or to a large number of people 
in proportion to that provided by govern- 
mental agencies. In the evolution of social 
work we have passed beyond the stage where 
the relief of need was assumed as the respon- 
sibility of a few benevolently inclined and 
socially minded citizens. 

The Mayor of Boston recently was re- 
quired to appoint several members to the 
Board of Overseers of Public Welfare. 
Before making these appointments he turned 
to the leading private family and relief agen- 
cies of the city for suggestions. From those 
suggested he filled the vacancies on the 
Board and thus made available to it and to 
the Department of Public Welfare of the 
City of Boston the rich accumulation of ex- 
perience of people who for years had been 
identified with the methods and ideas de- 
veloped in private relief giving agencies. 
Here is one of the greatest contributions pri- 
vate agencies can make to the general wel- 
fare, not only during this period, but in the 
future. 

In 1917, when the United States entered 

the World War, the problem of the support 
of soldiers’ families and of their many diffi- 
cult personal adjustments was acute and 
overwhelming. One of the great leaders of 
social work of the day said at that time: 
_ The country is going to need social case work 
in families as never before. Our government may 
safeguard the home as carefully as possible; it 
may select unmarried men, it may supply liberal 
allowances for the home dependents of soldiers, it 
may encourage the supplementing of government 
allowances through the Red Cross. But a million 
or so of men cannot be taken from their homes 
and from industry without causing many of those 
sudden dislocations in which skilled case work is 
so necessary. The government cannot improvise 
case work service. The existing family agencies 
of the country are going to have to do two 
things—build up a larger body of specially skilful 
service within the agency, and train a larger num- 
ber of other people—chiefly volunteers—to do this 
work outside. High cost of living, changes in 
industry whether we have good times or bad, 
abnormal demand for the work of the very young, 
the removal of male heads of families from the 
home, the extra excitement and extra strain which 
lead to increase of immorality and of drunken- 
ness—this is no list of an alarmist, but a plain 
statement of what we, as conservators, must brace 
ourselves to face. What could steady this situa- 
tion better than the organized skill of the agen- 
cies engaged in case work, unless it be their gen- 
erous willingness to pass that skill on, as best 
they can, to the army of willing volunteers who 
will be anxious to serve? 
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The social case worker is going to be “worth 
her weight in gold.” But so is the volunteer who 
knows nothing of case work but is so eager to 
serve that she is eager to learn. Have we faith 
enough in the fundamental importance of our own 
task to be willing to take endless pains to share 
it with a much larger group of volunteers than 
ever before? That is the additional test which the 
genius of the hour is about to apply to us. A 
willingness to turn work over to others and then 


. wash our hands of the consequences will not 


satisfy that genius. The proof of our metal will 


be genuine sharing. 


This statement was made seventeen years 
ago; if we eliminate the few references to 
social problems peculiar to the early months 
of the war which are not applicable now, and 
if we substitute “aide” for “volunteer ” 
and “ Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration” for “ Red Cross” the reading of 
these lines has peculiar significance today. 
In some respects our present problems are 
similar to those of 1917. Then there 
occurred the rapid development of the Red 
Cross to meet the new needs, recruiting its 
workers and adopting its methods from the 
family welfare societies of the country. In 
a strikingly similar way are the leading pub- 
lic agencies of the present day proceeding, 
for they are taking over the philosophy, the 
ideas and the methods that family welfare 
societies have developed during the last fifty 
years. 


The Private Agency of the Future 


Private agencies will find that one of their 
greatest difficulties actually and psychologi- 
cally will be their own readjustment. Accus- 
tomed to assuming an important part, 
quantitatively, in bearing the community’s 
relief burden, they will find themselves rele- 
gated to a comparatively small part, as far 
as relief is concerned. This very fact, how- 
ever, is to create new possibilities or rather 
opportunities for doing the kind of work 
they have been striving to do for years and 
have been unable to do because of heavy 
relief responsibilities and the expectations 
these relief functions have created. No 
longer do they need to feel that they must 
represent the whole community and, there- 
fore, attempt to satisfy it. They will be- 
come agencies representative of minorities 
as they were in the early days of their his- 
tory. They necessarily will have to limit 


1The Long View: Mary E. Richmond. Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York, 1930, p. 434. 
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their work to what their financial resources 
permit. They will have to select, therefore, 
from the overwhelmingly large number of 
possible cases, those that they can serve best. 
Necessity will become the mother of inven- 
tion, in so far as it will mean the devising of 
new policies directed to this end. These 
new policies will emphasize quality of work 
rather than quantity—which too often in the 
past has been a fetish. Experimentation, 
which is the logical field of private initiative, 
will be possible where it was not in the old 
days of overwhelming relief responsibilities 
and constant attempts to please everybody. 
We are only beginning to realize the preven- 
tive possibilities of case work. It will be pos- 
sible to begin to do selective work, not only 
with individual families or people, but with 
community resources, such as_ churches, 
schools, and neighborhood centers, helping 
them to see the value of case work and co- 
operating with them in developing case work 
understanding on the part of more and more 
people so that incipient problems of delin- 


quency and crime may be attacked earlier 
than they have been hitherto, and the con- 
structive and preventive possibilities of case 
work developed as they never had a chance 
to develop in the old days. All this, of 
course, implies steady development and im- 
provement of the public agencies as case 
working agencies in the field of relief. In 
that development the private agencies are 
deeply concerned and must assist in every 
way possible. 

Will social work as represented in volun- 
tary effort measure up to these opportunities 
and to this challenge? That is for the future 
to determine. Throughout its history its 
path has been marked by opportunities and 
challenges. None has been greater than 
those of today. The willingness to experi- 
ment and the ability to offer leadership are 
required as never before. To us has come 
the kind of task that we have associated in 
our minds with the great leaders of sucial 
work of other days. Let us, as did they, 
make the most of it. 


New Trends in Case Work as Developed by the Depression 


Helen Wallerstein 


HE material that follows is based on 

answers to a questionnaire containing 
three questions filled in after discussion and 
conference by the staff members of ten 
private agencies in nine cities of the East- 
ern Pennsylvania and Delaware Inter-City 
Conference. 

(1) Have there been any changes in the com- 
plexion of your case load from the point of view 
of problems? ? i 

(2) Are you conscious of any variation or de- 
velopments in recent case work practices? ; 

(3) To what factors, such as economic, case 


work thinking, type of clientele, and so on, do you 
ascribe such developments? 


It is, however, largely on the first and 
second questions that this discussion is 
based, since the answers to the third proved 
to be a restatement of the other two. While 
limitations of space make it impossible to 
present the rough material in its entirety, it 
has seemed wise to present it, as nearly as 
possible, in its original form. This paper 
is merely an attempt to organize and analyze 
it according to the questions—a simple mat- 


ter since each question seemed to divide 
itself naturally into several main divisions 
around which the discussion centered. 


WHILE there were contradictions, some- 
times even within one agency, on the ques- 
tions of specific problems, there was general 
agreement on one main point: The changes 
are not so much in the problems, taken as a 
whole—in fact, hardly at all in the prob- 
lems—but in the clients who present them. 
Almost without exception, everyone spoke 
of the increase in the “ white collar class.” 
One agency defined this type of client as 
“ people who had been better placed socially, 
economically, or culturally,” and this seemed 
to be pretty much the accepted definition. 
The significance of this “new” class of 
clientele seems to be adequately covered by 
one thoughtful answer: 

Prior to the unemployment crisis the client who 
was known to an agency was in a situation often 
distinctly in contrast to that of his neighbor. 


Whatever the cause of the difficulty, the family 
was not like others . . who were living around 
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it. One felt that the case load was composed 
largely of families or individuals inadequate to the 
normal pressures of life and there was some feel- 
ing that this inadequacy was restricted to a class 
group. In other words, case workers were able to 
see only a partial section of the picture of human 
life. There was some feeling that people who ap- 
peared to adjust to life did not have the same 
problems as those who failed. In contrast with 
these, the families affected by unemployment have 
been in no class group. Problems that they had 
been able to handle when economic life was normal 
now emerged with the giving way of such funda- 
mental security as money. 

This change has meant a realization of the 
varied scale of problems, the paper con- 
tinues, and, after going into an explanation 
of what it meant by that, it ends, “the scale 
goes from the successful white collar worker 
to the laborer.” Such an emphasis on the 
white collar class seems to mean, although 
it is not always so fully expressed, that we 
are no longer dealing with a selected de- 
pendent group but, because of the economic 
situation, have reached out into all classes. 
As another answer sums it up, “ We have 
recently carried few families with little 
apparent capacity for growth. So many 
more promising families have come to our 
attention.” 

About specific problems, while the agree- 
ment is, as one agency says, that “ problems, 
on the whole, are the same as before only 
some of them come about in different ways,” 
there is considerable difference of opinion. 
This is particularly true of emotional prob- 
lems. There is just as much material to 
prove a lack of increase in this type as there 
is to show an increase. “ We felt,” says one, 
“that the change we expected to occur in 
our case load, namely, an increasing number 
of intensive emotional problems, has not 
taken place.” One worker made an analysis 
of her case load from the viewpoint of emo- 
tional problems. In 1931, emotional prob- 
lems were apparent in one-half her case 
load ; in 1932, in five-eighths ; and in 1933, in 
less than one-half. Other workers in the 
same district thought this fairly typical. 
While they believed that the selection of 
load played an important part, they also be- 
lieved that the variation was somewhat 
indicative of trends in families referred or 
applying. “In 1932, as we recall it, our 
clients seemed to be feeling the cumulative 
effects of unemployment, whereas by 1933 
there was some indication of a partial accept- 
ance of a likeness to their unemployed neigh- 
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bors.” Contradictory to this, we have such 
statements as the following: “There has 
been increasing pressure because of economic 
need, as well as greater emotional strain with 
other needs relegated to a secondary place.” 
“Case workers in the district feel that the 
depression and hardship of the past years 
of unemployment have caused great insecur- 
ity between members of the familial group.” 
This answer then goes on to amplify, on the 
emotional problems thus caused. 

An increase in desertion was mentioned 
by two agencies and several felt an increase 
in the problems of adolescents and also in 
the problems of men of middle age. All the 
agencies note an increase in purely eco- 
nomic problems. That this is true certainly 
needs no qualification, but the emphasis 
here may be partially due to the very strong 
trend, which we shall presently discuss, to 
treat certain cases on an economic level only. 

An increase in health problems is also 
mentioned several times and this particular 
problem leads perhaps to the most interest- 
ing discussion in the first section of the 
schedule. Several agencies definitely note 
an increase in health problems. “After a 
conscious analysis of our district case load, 
we were of the opinion that the two most 
outstanding problems presented were health 
and personality problems.” While one 
agency is aware that fewer problems of this 
sort are being handled, the reason is defi- 
nitely ascribed to controlled intake. “As 
the problem of illness has been so definitely 
controlled in intake, we could not decide 
whether health problems were on the in- 
crease, though we were under the impres- 
sion that we were having a good many 
applications with these as a factor.” 

It is this control in intake of problems of 
illness and of other problems carrying the 
implication of long-time relief that I refer 
to as of particular significance. We read of 
a decrease in the number of cases in which 
the problem is long-time illness, low men- 
tality, desertion, and this is, in one instance, 
ascribed to two factors: (1) the question 
whether such problems are the function of a 
private agency, and (2) the financial drain 
on the agency. 

The public agency has been accepted as 
the agency to meet the problem of unemploy- 
ment, or, in most instances, the problem 
when it is economic only. “ We have few 
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cases where the only need is economic, as 
this can be partially met by the County Re- 
lief Board.” “We have eliminated pure 
unemployment cases and those who do not 
want us. We have kept only cases that we 
felt were treatable and some that are difficult 
community problems.” But a combination 
of the availability of public funds and the 
growing selectivity of the private agency 
seems to be going a step beyond this. Agen- 
cies today are disinclined to treat problems 
where there can be no client participation 
or where the outlook for accomplishment is 
not hopeful. This has become a pretty well 
accepted policy in service cases. With the 
tightening of funds, is not the logical next 
step a selectivity in relief giving on the basis 
of accepting cases where the funds given can 
most quickly accomplish the most? 

Perhaps a further word ought to be added 
on the subject of conscious selectivity and 
controlled intake. Although the material in 
this paper deals only with trends, the agen- 
cies participating actually filled out, at the 
same time, a quite inclusive schedule, more 
or less statistical in form, dealing with one 
month’s intake. Particular emphasis was 
placed in this study on the basis for accept- 
ing cases. A definite awareness and self- 
questioning were noted throughout the re- 
plies including an explanation of the reasons 
for accepting a family or individual for care. 
Very often, while the application was a 
simple relief request, the reason given for 
acceptance carried case work implication. 
For instance, in a simple request for rent, 
the reason for acceptance was given as, 
“The case work problem recognized— 
family willing to be helped by case work.” 
Often, even when the agency directly related 
the reason for acceptance to the service or 
relief asked, further explanation was given 
to show that the real basis for acceptance 
was because of the case work implication, 
that is, to determine or explore the possi- 
bility of case work treatment. It seems 
quite likely that any future study of prob- 
lems may have to be directly related to the 
intake practices of an agency. 


J UDGING by the material it brought forth, 
the second question on the schedule—deal- 
ing with developing case work practices— 
was apparently the most challenging. This, 
too, was subject to several divisions which 


might be roughly set down as client’s par- 
ticipation in responsibility, individualization, 
understanding of reality situations, levels of 
treatment, control of time, co-operation with 
the public agency, and relief. These were 
naturally not as clear cut as the above state- 
ments imply. Rather they cross each other 
at as many points as a spider’s web, with the 
center of the web perhaps touching on 
“client participation.” 

Practically every agency has something to 
say in regard to the recognition of the client’s 
place in treatment. The idea, of course, is 
not new. Miss Reynolds, in her An E-xperi- 
ment in Short-Contact Interviewing? dis- 
cusses it extensively. In her introduction, 
she says, “ We see social case work, then, as 
a process of counseling with the client on a 
problem which is essentially his own, involv- 
ing some difficulty in his social relationships. 
One of the most important things to find out 
in an application interview is what the client 
really wants in coming to the agency.” And, 
in her conclusion, she notes that “ the most 
important thing in any contact, but especially 
in the first, is to set the keynote of the 
client’s participation and responsibility on 
as high a level as he is capable of at the 
time.” But the realization of its possibilities 
in practical application and its influence on 
case work thinking, as brought out in this 
study, is extremely important. “ More em- 
phasis has fallen on what the client brings 
besides his problem. The client’s poten- 
tiality for working through his difficulties 
and his capacity for growth are given more 
consideration,” says one answer. Another 
writes: “ With appeals for aid coming from 
individuals of a higher social and intellectual 
level, the client is capable of entering more 
easily into a client-partner relationship.” 
“A change from doing things for the client 
to helping the client do things for himself, 
through a mutual relationship,” has de- 
veloped. “The broadening concepts of case 
work point to the case worker allowing this 
type (that is, the type with a good capacity 
for adjustment) to continue handling their 
own problems despite their financial depend- 
ency.” And finally, “The one most con- 
stant variation or development in our recent 
case work process seems to me to be that of 
participation. Out of the pressure of work 


* Smith College Studies in Social Work, Sep- 
tember, 1932. 
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and the general unemployment job, I have 
become aware of the interest and satisfac- 
tion which clients derive when we hold out 
to them a feeling of participation. It has 
been of interest to me to note that most of 
our present clientele appreciate this partici- 
pation and get something out of it toward a 
solution of their problems. As an instance, 
a client complained of his very insufficient 
budget. The case worker explained to him 
how the district worked out its budget, 
showing him the regular budget form used. 
He appreciated our showing him the ‘in- 
side "—the first step toward a relationship.” 

An immediate outgrowth of “client par- 
ticipation ” is the growing use of the office 
interview, particularly the first interview 
when the client is included in the discussion 
of the agency in relation to his own needs. 
One agency speaks of the “necessity for 
application to be made by the client and for 
his accepting responsibility for participation. 
This is brought about by emphasis on inter- 
views in the office in preference to home 
visits and a discussion on our part of our 
function in the services we have to offer in 
order that the client may understand just 
what is involved in his relationship with us 
and that we may know just what he is ask- 
ing of us.” “Another development in case 
work practices, as a result of having a more 
varied case load, has been an increasing dis- 
crimination in seeing whether the client 
needs help and whether he can accept treat- 
ment.” According to another report this 
kind of discussion with the client has brought 
about a better acceptance on his part of the 
limitations of the agency—“ It is interesting 
to note that our new clients are also more 
understanding of the function and limitations 
of the agency and are not as demanding as 
heretofore.” 

Individualization in treatment naturally 
follows close on the heels of client partici- 
pation. “ There has been a singling out of 
one member of the family as being our client 
in distinction to the former emphasis on 
treatment of every member of any family 
that came to our attention—an emphasis on 
individual aspects rather than mass and 
social aspects.” This emphasis on the indi- 
vidual, or the individual situation, is begin- 
ning to lead to experimentation with two 
workers in one case. One agency says, 
“ Because of this recognition of the need for 
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individual treatment, it has sometimes been 
advisable to have two workers in one case, 
where there appear to be two people equally 
in need of treatment.” The use of two 
workers is also mentioned in the discussion 
of practices with regard to relief. 

One agency emphasizes a greater under- 
standing of reality situations. ‘“ Each situa- 
tion is considered individually and the em- 
phasis of case work is to understand the 
individual who comes for help and to under- 
stand the motive forcing the individual, and 
what significance the situation has for him.” 
This is pretty much the accepted approach 
among all the agencies but the idea of the 
reality situation carries us a step further. 
“The old school stressed history making,” 
says another agency. While the new school 
is not reverting to history taking, “there 
has been an increase,” to quote again, “ in 
the investigation of relatives in the situation 
and of obtaining information of previous 
employers’ references, and so on, in order 
more definitely to determine with what type 
of personality we are working and also 
whether we are dealing with a reality prob- 
lem or not.” And finally, “ Having gone 
through a period of intense interest in the 
emotional life of the individual, we now seem 
to be entering upon a period of recognition 
of the value of some understanding of the 
reality situation. Related to this is our 
interest in the possibility of different levels 
of treatment depending on the diagnosis.” 

This leads to the discussion of levels of 
treatment, mentioned by almost all the agen- 
cies as part of the new case work practice. 
According to one agency, “this involves a 
recognition that a situation may be purely 
economic and need financial relief only, or 
that the problem may be emotional, even 
though the client places the reason for his 
problem on his financial situation, and that 
such situations require different types of 
treatment and are justifiably handled in dif- 
ferent ways.” All agencies seem to have 
agreed in the selection of certain cases for 
economic treatment only, and this phrase is 
repeated throughout the reports. “ We try 
not to give intensive treatment in every 
case,” says one agency, “but classify case 
loads on the basis of the need indicated, some 
economic only.” Says another agency, “ We 
now recognize that all families do not want 
case work and are no longer forcing it on 
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them but are trying to do differential case 
work on a selective basis.” “ We see the 
possibilities of differential treatment, that is, 
different sorts of service for different needs 
and problems. It is important, too, that we 
are thinking not only in terms of treatment 
through a relationship but of the underlying 
emotional effects of the practical treatment 
of an external situation. The exploration of 
this is inviting for the immediate future.” 

The control of time in treatment is implied 
in many of the statements. One agency in 
particular emphasizes this recent develop- 
ment in the schedule already referred to 
covering a month’s intake. The time ar- 
rangement between the agency and the 
client, or between the agency or individual 
referring the family, during the application 
interview is frequently referred to. This 
agency, for instance, says of a case referred 
by the County Emergency Relief Board to 
get help or relief, “Accepted for two months’ 
trial. Father of woman gives only a small 
amount of his pension, thus making family 
eligible for only small grocery order. The 
agency will see whether it is possible to get 
the relative to give more.” Again, “ Tenta- 
tive acceptance to work out plan” “ Tenta- 
tive acceptance for possible referral to the 
public agency”; “For exploratory inter- 
view re decision as to whether to go into it 
or not”; “Accepted for temporary relief. 
If the client does not obtain work in two 
weeks, will refer to the public agency. If 
woman gets work, which will make her in- 
eligible, the family agency may supplement 
on the basis of the man’s illness.” There is 
considerable discussion by several of the 
agencies of the time element in treatment. 
One agency speaks of many short-time con- 
tacts, “ which we felt had a certain value to 
the client, even though the contacts were not 
continued.” Another mentions the use of 
an emergency fund as having taught much 
about “the meaning and value of limitation. 
In using this money for short-time relief 
care, the realization grew of what secur- 
ity there was for the client in knowing what 
the time limit was and what they could plan 
for in a specified time. The opposite of this 


became more clear by contrast; that is, just 
as much insecurity for the client can exist 
in having no limit to the time that he may 
receive relief as in receiving it each time as 
if it were the last. Limitation creates a 
point not only for the client but for the 
worker toward which they both go.” 


I THINK I have purposely, if uncon- 
sciously, saved the discussion of the public 
agency, from which the discussion of relief 
cannot be separated, until the last. All of 
us seem, to a certain extent, at present to be 
suspended in air waiting to see what the 
public agency is next going to take from us 
or leave with us. It is natural, then, that the 
discussion on the subject included in this 
study is of particular interest. All that we 
have to offer is on the positive side, taking 
as our key the following expressions: 

“One of the most valuable things that 
have come out of the recent situation has 
been the possibility of co-operation with the 
public agency—each of us doing our own 
work at the point where we can be most 
helpful to the client. This has freed us from 
the pressure of trying to meet the most basic 
economic need and it has provided oppor- 
tunity for thinking through what real serv- 
ices are possible without our having to give 
relief.” Again, “ The emphasis on the mini- 
mum essentials of life and the standardiza- 
tion for getting these essentials, which have 
developed through Federal relief, have 
proved a general measuring rod which has 
stimulated new fhinking and feeling about 
relief. In case work this has developed a 
clearer consciousness on the worker’s part 
of the use of relief in addition to this measur- 
ing rod of public standards.” 

For some agencies, the use of the basic 
grant of the public agencies seems to have 
clarified their own thinking about relief 
giving and freed them from some of the con- 
flicts of the past. This, of course, is only 
one of the influences of the public agency. 
Most important is the suggestion that the 
private agency may be emerging from the 
present situation, free for performance in the 
field of its special love—that of treatment 
where there is no economic problem involved. 
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An Experiment in the Transfer of Cases between 
Public and Private Agencies 


Gertrude Singer 


ITH the assumption by the govern- 
mental agency of increasing responsi- 
bility for relief to families, the Milwaukee 
family agency—like many others the country 
over—faced the need for some criteria for 
the selection of families to whom its service 
might be helpful. There was early evidence 
of confusion on the part of the relief workers 
as to the families likely to benefit by case 
work services or, for that matter, likely to 
accept such services. Delay and waste of 
time and energy would be detrimental to the 
families themselves, whether or not they 
could make use of the private agency’s serv- 
ice. As an experiment, therefore, and after 
numerous conferences between the two agen- 
cies, a case worker from the private agency 
staff was assigned as contact worker with 
the public agency staff. Over an eight 
months’ period this worker spent from one 
and a half to two days a week reading rec- 
ords, studying referrals, and conferring with 
staff members on individual family situations. 
The worker referring a case for transfer 
filled out a blank giving identifying informa- 
tion and stating fully the reasons for the 
suggested transfer. After each conference 
the disposition of the case was entered on 
the referral blank and copies were filed with 
each agency. 

To evaluate the results of this experiment, 
we read 96 cases transferred from the public 
agency to the Family Welfare Association 
from October, 1932, to May, 1933. During 
this period, 17 cases were referred but not 
accepted by the Family Welfare Association 
and 261 unemployment cases were trans- 
ferred to the Department of Outdoor Relief 
from the Family Welfare Association. 

Referrals Not Accepted: Of the 17 situa- 
tions which were considered but not ac- 
cepted, we found that the Family Welfare 
Association had previously known all of 
them, and its decision was based almost en- 
tirely on the reading of its own records. 
These were usually voluminous and covered 
a period of many years during which there 


1See “What of the Future,” by Lucia Clow. 
Tne Famiry, March, 1934, page 3. 
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had been no apparent accomplishment. The 
families were not responsive to any treat- 
ment attempted—either because they were 
inherently incapable of developing into ade- 
quate, self-sustaining individuals, or because 
they recognized no problems and felt no need 
for change or modification of environment 
or behavior. Three or four of these cases 
were referred, after a conference of agencies, 
to the Juvenile Court as it seemed impera- 
tive that some authoritative action be taken 
for the protection of the children involved. 

The following is typical of the group of 
cases not accepted for care: 


Mr. T was on probation following his imprison- 
ment on a charge of embezzlement. Work had 
been secured for him but he had much difficulty in 
handling his own finances and his wife seemed 
incapable of helping him. On his first pay day he 
was arrested and jailed for being drunk. The 
probation officer interceded for him and suggested 
that the I’amily \Welfare Association offer services 
to the family, handling the money on an inter- 
mediary basis for a period. The Department of 
Outdoor Relief planned to close its contact within 
a month as the T’s would be self-supporting. 

Our record showed that in 1926 the family was 
dependent because Mr. T was continuously drunk 
and frequently on probation. The children were 
under-nourished and neglected and the T’s moved 
frequently from one rooming house to another. 
Mrs. T appeared entirely disinterested in using 
the agency to help work out her problems, and 
appealed to us only -for material aid. When this 
was no longer needed, the T’s usually moved to 
another rooming house, leaving no address. Other 
organizations and interested individuals frequently 
referred the family to us, and the agency was 
usually in the position of seeking the T’s. Ob- 
viously they felt no need of our service except in 
a financial way, and at one time told us definitely 
that they wished to be let alone. At the time of 
the last referral we suggested that the relief 
worker discuss the referral with the family and 
allow them to make their own application at our 
office if they desired our services. 


Transfers Requested by Family Welfare 
Association: Twenty-three of the transfers 
made were requested by the Family Welfare 
Association because the client had made 
application directly to us and expressed a 
need for more than financial aid.’ He had 
been carefully interviewed by an_ intake 
worker, who explained the function of the 
private agency to him, and gave him oppor- 
tunity to articulate not only his problems 
but his expectations of the agency. She 
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attempted to gage, in this one interview, his 
ability and his willingness to accept and 
profit by case work service. 

It is to be expected that this group of 
cases in which we have had opportunity to 
do our own selecting and where the client 
himself has sought our help, would show the 
most progress. This is true to a marked 
degree even where the contact has been very 
recent and covers only a few weeks. We 
can see, in the client’s own application, a 
desire to solve his problem, and a reaching 
out to a new relationship, which is full of 
significance even in the initial contact. 

The following illustration shows excellent 
work begun in a serious and difficult 
situation : 


Mrs. L applied to us because of her concern 
over her nineteen-year-old son who refused to go 
to Reforestation Camp after all arrangements had 
been made. She expressed the fear that the De- 
partment of Outdoor Relief would refuse further 
aid to the family since the relief worker was “ out 
of patience with Carl.” After being reassured on 
this point, Mrs. L relaxed and poured out all her 
difficulties with this boy who has always been 
excessively shy and fearful, has never made 
friends, and “is so different from my other chil- 
dren.” Her pride and satisfaction in an older son 
were clearly revealed as well as her disappoint- 
ment in Carl. It was learned that not only the 
relief worker and the parents had brought pres- 
sure to bear on the boy until he “collapsed,” but 
various relatives and neighbors had been called in 
to exert their influence. 

The case worker was able to give the parents 
sufficient understanding of the immediate situation 
to prevent any further discussion of Reforestation 
Camp, and has made definite progress toward a 
more fundamental change in attitude toward the 
boy. She has established an excellent relationship 
with Carl, and is building up a careful analysis of 
the problem as it involves the entire family. The 
fact that the client was the active figure in bring- 
ing his problem to us has undoubtedly been an 
important factor in progress. Was the fact that 
we were not involved in the relief plan at that time 
an additional factor in helping the situation move 
forward constructively and quickly? 


Twelve of these 23 cases had previously 
been known to the Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation. Three of them presented a long 
history of difficulty and the problems were 
of such long standing that any change 
seemed doubtful. However, the families 
constantly returned to us for consultation 
and advice and it seemed wise for us to carry 
all responsibility since we apparently filled 
some need which they felt. We encountered 
less difficulty in the administration of relief 
in these families although there was no 
change in policy. 


With the exception of these three families, 
there is more evidence of development and 
growth in the nine families who returned to 
us voluntarily than in the eleven new appli- 
cations. It is impossible to anaiyze the 
reasons for this satisfactorily, but the time 
element appears to have been important. It 
is possible that a later reading of these same 
records will reveal unexpected success in 
treatment when time has made possible a 
more careful analysis by the worker of the 
problems, personalities, and _ relationships 
involved. 

Community Referrals: Ten cases were 
transferred at the request of other agencies 
in the community or of interested individ- 
uals. Only four of these were previously 
known to the agency, the others being 
accepted with very little knowledge of the 
real situation. Four were referred by health 
agencies, two by private physicians, one by 
the Mental Hygiene Clinic, and the remain- 
der by various organizations. The most 
outstanding success appears in the two cases 
referred by physicians, probably because 
they had a better understanding of the family 
problems and had prepared the way for the 
case worker by discussion with the family as 
well as the worker. Perhaps there is some 
significance in the fact that the same worker 
carries both cases, and may be better 
equipped for her job than the average case 
worker ? 

There has been real accomplishment in 
three other cases in this group, but they have 
been carried for a relatively brief period. 
The remaining five indicate almost complete 
failure, due to active resistance on the part 
of the families. They were in no way pre- 
pared for our intrusion in their difficulties, 
and resented the fact that they had been 
referred without their knowledge. They 
denied any need for our services, with one 
exception, and their cases have since been 
closed. Each case appeared to present a 
deep-seated personality problem, and in no 
instance had the client definitely sought help 
with his real difficulty. 

Referrals by Public Agency Workers: 
The remaining 63 cases were selected for 
transfer by the relief workers in the public 
department. Twenty-eight of this group 
had been known to us at some period in the 
past but, except in four instances, our con- 
tact had been too brief to provide adequate 
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material for evaluating the situation. Of 
the four well known cases, one was accepted 
because the environmental factors had 
changed the entire picture and seemed to 
offer new possibilities for case work. The 
other three were accepted for further study 
and gathering of material preparatory to 
court action. It was felt that our long con- 
tact with the families and thorough knowl- 
edge of their capabilities and behavior pat- 
terns gave us a definite responsibility for 
bringing recommendations before the court 
and other agencies. In each case we were 
instrumental in carrying out a definite pro- 
gram in co-operation with other agencies. 

The D case was transferred because of “ poor 
discipline of the children, need for budget plan- 
ning, and reports of drinking.” Our study re- 
vealed the fundamental problems of defective intel- 
ligence, poor health, inability to understand 
English, and prolonged maladjustment complicated 
by poor training and environment. In six months 
we were able to show concrete accomplishment 
following psychological examinations for several 
members of the family. Mary was placed in the 
Industrial School for Girls where she is adjusting 
satisfactorily, Tom was sent to another state 
institution, a suitable job was found for Tony, 
and plans for placing two other children are under 
way. Necessary medical and dental care was given 
each member of the family. 


A few of the transfers in this group were 
made because we were already visiting a 
relative or friend in the same house and it 
seemed advisable to have one worker plan- 
ning with both families. Most of these were 
handled largely on an unemployment relief 
basis, but it is interesting to find that in 
some the client was quick to avail himself of 
our services and sought a relationship dif- 
ferent from that he had with the relief 
worker. 


The B case was referred because the Family 
Welfare Association visited the family upstairs 
and administered public relief there. Our first 
visit revealed a divorced woman who received 
alimony irregularly and worked part time her- 
self, neglecting her two children to some extent. 
The situation was further complicated by serious 
health problems (one child had a brain tumor) and 
by the mother’s interest in a married man. We 
were able to arrange for expert medical care at a 
minimum cost, interpret the behavior problems of 
the two girls to Mrs. B and help her in handling 
these, and a confidential relationship was estab- 
lished with Mrs. B and the man she seemed to 
care for in which both were able to think through 
and articulate their feeling for each other and 
their plans for the future. 


Because of the strictly financial nature of 
the public records during this period, and 
the fact that the majority of the relief 
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workers were relatively untrained, it was 
necessary for us to accept a large number of 
cases for further exploration and study. 
The “problem” as stated on the referral 
blank was frequently a description of symp- 
tomatic behavior in its more obvious mani- 
festations. ‘This was especially true of the 
cases in which no home visits had ever been 
made, and the contact had been limited to 
visits of the client to the relief station. We 
have since closed out many of these cases 
after securing further information from the 
client. 

The J family was transferred because the father 
was totally incapacitated and refused institutional 
care which had been recommended. A _ nineteen- 
year-old son was being kept at home to care for 
him. We learned on our first visit that plans had 
been made with relatives for the temporary care 
of Mr. J while the son was visiting an aunt in 
another city. Visits to available relatives revealed 
the fact that they were willing to assume responsi- 
bility for Mr. J’s care until he agreed to accept 
infirmary care, and the son was expected to remain 
permanently with his aunt who was desirous of 
providing educational advantages. Skilful inter- 
pretation to Mr. J of the care offered in the in- 
firmary made us reasonably sure that he would 
accept that plan without too much difficulty. 


Another case was referred because a “ young 
couple appeared to be having domestic difficulty.” 
On our first visit the U’s exhibited much surprise 
at the transfer to the Family Welfare Association, 
saying that they had asked for a transfer of 
workers as their “investigator” had irritated them 
every time he called to plan relief with them. A 
fairly comprehensive interview revealed no dis- 
harmony, but rather a united family group with 
better than average acceptance of their need to 
ask for public relief. We left the path open for 
them to return to us if they felt the need to talk 
with us again. 


In the remaining cases in this group we 
find an almost equal number of old and new 
cases responding and growing in the rela- 
tionship with the case worker. There is an 
indication that the client had, in each in- 
stance, expressed an awareness of his diffi- 
culties to the relief worker and was there- 
fore to some extent ready to work toward a 
solution of his problem. Those families who 
had been known to the family agency in the 
past, however briefly, reacted more quickly 
to the new relationship. A few of them had 
suggested the transfer to their relief worker. 

We found no evidence of growth’or change 
in about half the cases referred by the relief 
workers, and many of these have been closed 
out after a short contact. A variety of ex- 
planations for these apparent failures sug- 
gest themselves. Most of the families were 
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totally unprepared for the transfer to the 
private society, and felt compelled to deny 
the need for any help except the material aid 
being given by the public department. Per- 
haps the case worker lacked sufficient skill 
in handling the initial contact, and seemed 
to the client to offer little which could be of 
value to him. In a few cases, there had been 
from three to five changes in workers over 
a brief period, with consequent lapses in 
contact. Part of our failure was due to our 
need to formulate plans and begin treatment 
with inadequate knowledge and poor evalua- 
tion of that which we had. 

Pressure of work during this period and 
the necessity for double dictation ' undoubt- 
edly resulted in some superficial recording 
which gives a poor picture of what was 
accomplished and what skills were used. 

Conclusions: The experiment has strength- 
ened our conviction that we cannot change 
or modify human behavior except as the in- 


In all co-operative cases (where the public 
agency gave relief and the private gave service) 
two records were kept, a simple, brief record for 
the public and a full treatment record for the 
private. 


dividual recognizes a need for such change. 
He must actively participate in seeking help 
with his difficulties, and neither agencies 
nor interested individuals can arbitrarily 
decide for him where he shall go for the help 
he needs. It is necessary, therefore, that the 
family society set forth its job clearly before 
the whole community, so that those who can 
profit by its service know where to seek it. 

The inability of most untrained workers 
to interpret the function of the private 
agency and prepare the troubled client for 
making his own application for help with 
his difficulties is clearly revealed. The 
necessity for more skilful interviewing in 
our public intake departments is also indi- 
cated—that the possibilities for growth and 
change may be discovered at the earliest 
possible stage. The untrained worker is too 
often unaware of a client’s difficulty or desire 
for help until a situation has become acute 
or unnecessarily involved. Early referrals, 
by workers with a knowledge of personality 
and relationship problems, and with the 
ability to prepare the client for the new rela- 
tionship, might show very different results 
in a similar period of study. 


Co-operative Service as Part of a Joint Training Program 
Elise de la Fontaine 


” the latter part of 1933, the Emergency 
Home Relief Bureau in New York City 
had already been established for two years 
and had some 110,000 families under its 
care. At the same time the Charity Organi- 
zation Society, with this new agency to 
assume the major responsibility for mainte- 
nance cases, was now able to focus more of 
its interest on those cases in which person- 
ality difficulties and special skills were in- 
volved and in which, if relief were neces- 
sary, it would be incident to treatment and 
would be met. It was not intended that this 
should eliminate maintenance cases from 
the agency’s case load and it was planned 
that a number of these cases would be car- 
ried for experimentation in relief adminis- 
tration, and for teaching purposes. Almost 
simultaneously the Home Relief Bureau felt 
the need of service for their clients in a 
number of cases and, realizing that case 
work skills in its staff were related to relief 
administration, was interested in working 





out co-operative arrangements with the pri- 
vate agencies. 

The social workers in both the public and 
private agencies, interested in working to- 
gether, wished to share their thinking in 
order that each might understand the other’s 
point of view. The unfortunate results of 
the lack of such sharing had been clearly 
indicated in the negative feeling previously 
aroused in many members of the Emergency 
Home Relief Bureau staff, who had been 
overwhelmed and confused by the transfer 
of a large number of cases—many of them 
chronic and troublesome—to them by the 
private agencies. 

A further difficulty was the feeling that 
case workers in the private agencies had 
about accepting cases for co-operative serv- 
ice. While the outright transfer of cases 
from the other agencies had, for a long time, 
been an accepted and familiar practice and 
the carrying of co-operative cases with 
specialized agencies was equally so, it was 
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recognized that the joint carrying of cases 
by two relief agencies was, for many of us 
at least, a new departure. Both agencies 
felt that a plan that would separate relief 
from treatment would be unsound, but they 
believed that a plan of co-operative treatment 
could be worked out along functional lines— 
in other words that E.H.R.L. could carry 
the case work connected with relief admin- 
istration and that the C.O.S. could carry the 
case work needed in other areas. 

At the beginning we found that none of 
us was too clear as to what cases would 
lend themselves to co-operative service and 
we were all faced quite frankly with the fact 
that the unit supervisors (of the E.H.R.B.) 
were far too busy to read cases for the pur- 
pose of selecting those families that needed 
this service. Actually they were even too 
busy to analyze all the cases suggested by 
their investigators for this purpose. The 
private agency worker also had to realize 
that, although the supervisors of the 
E.H.R.B. are trained case workers and 
equipped as well as the private agency 
workers to handle almost any situation, yet 
in the E.H.R.B. setting they could not func- 
tion in this capacity. They could not even 
at the present time function as consultants 
because their time is taken up by managing 
a large-sized business, attempting to super- 
vise many workers and having to attend to 
an enormous amount of detail. Just be- 
cause these supervisors are so equipped, pri- 
vate agencies often forget that, because of 
the time factor, they cannot train their 
people or supervise their families as they 
would like. It was therefore felt that the 
private agency might lend a worker one day 
a week to read the cases suggested by in- 
vestigators and aides in order to eliminate 
those that seemed less appropriate to this 
type of service, and if possible to pick out 
some potential co-operative cases from the 
active and pending load. 

The cases that the investigators chose 
usually proved to be those for which, chronic 
or acute, case work skills of 1934 had little 
to offer. Frequently they had been trans- 
ferred to the E.H.R.B. because they did not 
lend themselves to case work (other than 
that involved in relief administration). 
Looking at them, however, with the investi- 
gator who had to meet these difficult clients, 
the private agency was forced to give a more 
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thoughtful interpretation—sometimes as dif- 
ficult as actually treating the case. This 
frequently resulted in the beginning of a 
co-operative service—a compromise—the 
private agency realizing that little could be 
done to help the client with his fundamental 
problems but stimulated by the fresher, per- 
haps more skeptical point of view of the 
investigator who, much concerned about the 
client, found sometimes a previously untried 
approach which might be a skilful selection 
of community resources and the education 
of the client to their use. 

What started out to be a co-operative case 
experiment was soon revealed as a need for 
a joint training program in which the 
E.H.R.B. was the laboratory and in which 
the private agency took the lead in the mat- 
ter of interpretation and teaching. In reality 
it became a seminar in which the unskilled 
staff furnished the wherewithal to test many 
of the concepts accepted in our thinking, and 
at this point it became a teaching for both. 

Specifically, how was the experiment car- 
ried out? A worker from the private 
agency, as we have said, read all the records 
submitted for co-operative service. Some of 
these had clearings of private agencies other 
than the one to which the particular worker 
was attached but this was not allowed to 
make a difference. We discussed the cases 
with the supervisor and aide and, as often as 
possible, though we now feel not often 
enough, with the investigator.t We tried to 
learn why the case was to be referred, what 
E.H.R.B. hoped the private agency would 
accomplish and how the client would be 
made aware of the private agency’s interest 


1The Investigator is in direct contact with the 
client, helps him to establish his eligibility or 
ineligibility as to need and residence, administers 
relief and service and is the one who continues in 
touch with the client while he is receiving help. 

The Aide assists the supervisor in directing the 
field work of the investigator and follows through 
on the more concrete details, Social Service 
Exchange clearings, employer’s forms, verified 
budgets, etc. 

The Unit Supervisor or Assistant Supervisor, 
under guidance of the case work supervisor, directs 
the work of the unit (case load approximately 3,000 
and approximately from 30 to 40 investigators). 

The Case Supervisor directs all case work 
activities in the precinct with special emphasis on 
the training of investigators and assistants. 

The Precinct Supervisor has charge of the pre- 
cinct office (case work and clerical) with major 
responsibility for community contacts, personnel 
and general condition of all work in the precinct 
(approximately 6,000 cases). 
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in his calling at their office. If, on the other 
hand, the family needed only help with 
mobilizing community resources, treatment 
steps were discussed which were within the 
scope of the equipment of the E.H.R.B. 
worker. Here we might mention a hope 
that seems to us well within the possibility 
of achievement—helping the inexperienced 
worker to do executive treatment. There 
are some real obstacles, such as the size of 
precincts and diversity of training of staff 
but some precincts have already attempted 
to overcome these by organizing a small unit 
under one supervisor so that better and more 
frequent supervision can be given. This, 
however, has not as yet been possible in 
most precincts. Although, at the particular 
precinct where the experiment we are de- 
scribing was tried there was no training unit, 
an effort was made to have the investigators 
do more of the executive type of treatment. 
They are already doing this to a certain 
extent and it will be necessary for them to 
do more in the near future, partly because 
the combined case work staffs of the private 
agencies would not be large enough to meet 
the needs of the clientele of the E.H.R.B. 
and, more important, because if a public 
department of welfare is to grow out of the 
E.H.R.B., executive case work will be an 
essential part of its function. 

When it was felt that the case would not 
lend itself to co-operative service on any 
level in the E.H.R.B., the case was discussed 
very carefully to give the worker a clearer 
idea of the problem involved in the particu- 
lar situation, the kind of treatment that had 
been attempted, and the possible reasons for 
failure. It was hoped that in this way the 
worker, relieved of a feeling of responsi- 
bility for changing personality, might feel 
secure in accepting the fact that the family’s 
potentialities were limited; and, while 
accepting the family as difficult, might be 
less worried about them and recognize that 
the giving of relief was all that could be done 
to meet the family’s need. If the investi- 
gator did not see the reasons for our refusal 
to reconsider the case, we tended to accept 
the family in the hope that we might make 
clearer to the investigator our interest in 
co-operative cases. As the weeks have gone 
by, the type of case suggested by the investi- 
gators has gradually changed. Difficult be- 
havior problems are still being referred, but 


they are no longer those in which a case 
work agency had previously tried its skills 
unsuccessfully. 


IN the group co-operative conferences the 
primary emphasis was frankly a teaching 
one. They have been interesting both be- 
cause of and in spite of their informality. 
The first need seemed to be that of getting 
the group, as a group, to discuss case work 
material spontaneously and impersonally. 
This group had not previously had the ex- 
perience of group thinking and group dis- 
cussion; it was, in fact, usually called to- 
gether only to take administrative orders 
and to discuss matters of routine. Their 
response was quick, intelligent, and inter- 
ested, although the discussions are still so 
informal that possibly one can indicate only 
a few concrete points. 

Topics at the conferences have varied. In 
the first held on December 13, 1933, the 
cases that had been suggested were gone 
over and as this was done we tried to bring 
in some of the case work concepts or points 
of case work philosophy. One of the cases 
submitted showed a nice observation on the 
investigator’s part. He mentioned that a 
woman “ was strained.” He seemed to sense 
that this person, although she was very 
quiet, was suffering a great deal. This ob- 
servation on the investigator’s part was used 
as a point of departure for a discussion of 
the value of observing the less obvious emo- 
tional difficulties of the clients, and around 
this we centered a discussion of the need for 
observation and what it might mean in terms 
of diagnostic thinking. During that same 
conference the case of a veteran was re- 
ferred. This gave the opportunity to ex- 
plain the categorical rejection of certain 
groups, including veterans, on the part of 
that particular agency, and it also gave an 
opportunity to explain the mutually exclu- 
sive agreements among private agencies. 

Attitudes came out quickly. It happened 
that, just before our coming to the precinct 
for the first conference, an E.H.R.B. staff 
member had telephoned in regard to a client. 
We used this as a means of contact, men- 
tioning that Mr. X was an adequate person. 
We had the quick rejoinder that Mr. X, 
however, did not wish to return to a private 
agency and we sensed a note of hostility. 
We agreed that a great many clients, includ- 
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ing some of those who are adequate, did not 
wish to come to a private agency, and we 
tried to analyze some of the reasons for this. 
The E.R.H.B. staff contributed some sound 
reasons. Some of them suggested that 
clients felt they had a right to public relief 
as former tax payers, that they preferred the 
impersonal relationship with E.H.R.B., that 
they did not wish case work service, that 
“they did not wish to talk for their money ” 
but preferred the more routine relief. Others 
in the group felt that the same group of 
clients might prefer the private agency for 
opposite reasons. It seemed to be the con- 
sensus of opinion that it was largely an indi- 
vidual reaction on the client’s part and to 
some extent depended on what the client 
knew about the agency. 

One of the next group conferences was 
led by a member of the E.H.R.B. staff who 
presented the Y family. This case had been 
chosen because, at one time, the investigator 
had felt the family would need co-operative 
service, but a few weeks later, without any 
explanation, had suggested that the case not 
be referred for this service. We were in- 
clined to agree with the latter decision, but 
since the worker’s thinking was not indi- 
cated in the record, the case was discussed. 
It was presented formally and clearly. 
E.H.R.B. had made some collateral visits 
and had finally come to the conclusion that 
the problem was still severe but that the 
client was unable to see the situation as the 
E.H.R.B. worker saw it and, since the client 
was most unapproachable, a private agency 
would have little to offer. The investigator 
had also felt that the school was sufficiently 
interested in the children to watch them 
closely. This case aroused interesting ques- 
tions: What did we really know about the 
family? Why did they use aliases? Was 
she “mental”? Have we a right to call a 
client “ mental”? And so on. The super- 
visory group attempted to stimulate the dis- 
cussion by such questions as: Are changes 
in names necessarily aliases or are some of 
them abbreviations of difficult foreign 
names? Is there a difference between an 
emotionally upset person and a dull or feeble 
minded one? And, in response to a sug- 
gestion that something seemed to be press- 
ing on the client’s mind, the question was 
raised as to how one could get people to 
tell us what was pressing on their minds, 
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thus introducing some of the skills of 
interviewing. 

In another group conference a case was 
presented which had been handled almost 
entirely by E.H.R.B. and which gave us a 
chance to point out some of the areas within 
which the inexperienced staff could not 
function as yet, due to lack of skills and time. 
From the questions asked by the group, it 
was quite clear the group itself recognized 
that a great many unnecessary collateral 
visits had been made because of insufficient 
knowledge of the use of the social service 
exchange reports, and because of a failure 
to recognize that the problem, though dra- 
matic, was beyond any possibility of treat- 
ment. We explained the use of the social 
service exchange and of collateral informa- 
tion quickly available from other agencies, 
and touched upon a discussion of what was 
involved in extreme behavior problems such 
as those of drug addicts. The group was 
able to accept this information and realized 
that stress on the children, who had been 
overlooked, would have been more hopeful 
and socially more important than efforts 
expended on the adults. 

During another group conference, an in- 
volved case was presented in which the fact 
that the daughter was an unmarried mother 
was only one of the problems. This allowed 
us to discuss specialized agencies and their 
functions and to analyze the various prob- 
lems that were involved in the situation and 
their inter-relationships. The E.H.R.B. 
staff appraised, in a shrewd and stimulating 
way, case work procedures and techniques. 
The value of some of these was questioned 
freely, suchas possible duplication of special- 
ized agencies, the hardships that could arise 
out of too close adherence to residence eligi- 
bility and so on. 

In order to give a clearer picture of the 
private agency’s conception of intake pro- 
cedure, one conference was given over to an 
analysis of three intake interviews of cases 
that had been referred for co-operative serv- 
ice—from the point of view of how the 
clients had been prepared for the transfer by 
the E.H.R.B. and whether we, in the private 
agency, had been able to pick up the prob- 
lem quickly enough to make the client want 
to come back, as well as to see whether the 
client really did want service. We tried to 
select some of the problems involved in the 
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transfer of co-operative cases—such as inter- 
pretation of possible services to the client in 
such a way as to allow him to bring to the 
private agency, if he wished, problems that 
he had not hitherto discussed. It was felt 
by everybody that the investigator should be 
convinced that the case should be transferred 
for co-operative service and also that he 
should be prepared for the fact that the 
problem for which he was sending the client 
could not be solved quickly. 

The co-operative conferences have con- 
tinued with a series of cases presented by 
an E.H.R.B. staff member in the. presence 
of the investigator and the private agency 
worker who might handle them later. Dur- 
ing one conference we read and analyzed a 
collateral visit as recorded by a private 
agency and a little later we noted that the 
investigator who was present used what she 
got from this discussion with very good 
results in one of her other cases. The 
“teaching ” conferences have continued un- 
interrupted (except for two weeks when the 
cash relief system was being installed) and 
we are now planning to go on with them in 
a somewhat revised form, possibly taking 
up at more length the cases that have already 
been referred for co-operative service, pos- 
sibly analyzing before transfer the cases that 
are being referred from the private agency 
to the public agency and especially, in all 
cases, stressing that treatment plans be made 
during the conference and, if at all possible, 
with the active participation of the investi- 
gator involved and with the invitation to the 
conference of other agencies interested in the 
case discussed. Selected intake interviews 
or first interviews of E.H.R.B. workers may 
be topics for analysis in future conferences. 

Weekly reports have been sent to the pre- 
cinct supervisor as well as to the unit super- 
visors. These have included summaries of 
cases read, and résumés of group conference 
discussions. Particularly full reports have 
been given on all those cases formerly known 
to the private agency which the latter did 
not think it advisable to reopen. 

These group conferences did not exclude 
the use of the conference method as a treat- 
ment device in particular cases. The 
workers and supervisors of both staffs met 
at intervals on certain cases that were car- 
ried together in order that they might ana- 
lyze them, pool their knowledge, and plan 


future treatment. The private agency in 
each instance furnished the write-up to be 
included in the E.H.R.B. records. These 
conferences take time and it was early real- 
ized that this point has to be kept in mind, 
for the stimulation that comes from this type 
of program and even the minimum number of 
case conferences necessary with various 
workers on co-operative cases present diffi- 
culties in relation to the time of the unit 
supervisors in so large an agency as 
E.H.R.B. We early had to work out a 
careful chart designating the time for con- 
ferences, and so on, in order not to make it 
a burden on the precinct. Recently, through 
almost weekly luncheon conferences with the 
E.H.R.B. supervisory staff and the private 
agency worker, we have tried to review 
realistically the work as it came up week by 
week and we feel that this phase of the work 
will continue to be of importance. 


TO date two important points have come 
out of the experiment: 

First, how can the work of a trained and 
of an untrained worker be co-ordinated in 
such a way that the part of each will be a 
help to the other and not a hindrance? From 
both sides this presents serious difficulties. 
The process of education will probably be 
slower for the untrained worker, largely be- 
cause her problem is the greater. For 
instance, one case that was referred for co- 
operative service involved, as did most of 
them, serious behavior problems. The case 
(as one might expect) was not referred until 
the investigator had already established a 
rather nice contact with an _ interesting 
family. The fact that they had already con- 
fided a good deal in the investigator might 
naturally give her a great deal of satisfac- 
tion. The investigator, possibly with the aid 
of the unit supervisor, has realized that she 
cannot utilize her contact as perhaps a 
trained worker might and she sincerely 
wants the co-operation of the trained worker. 
One of the clients continues to talk to her— 
draining off some of the material which 
probably ought to be worked out with the 
case worker. It is only natural that the 
investigator should form an opinion and 
should give advice, yet by this very fact 
cause a serious handicap to treatment. The 
investigator, less experienced and _ less 
familiar with the psychological elements in- 
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volved in the difficulties, sees a quicker and 
more immediate, though less constructive 
way out and, becoming impatient with the 
case worker, gives advice which is not 
wanted by the client but which he feels he 
ought to follow either because of the relief 
involved or because of the personal contact 
he has with the investigator. In this par- 
ticular case the woman wavers between a 
desire to take the man to court and not to 
take him. To the investigator the issue is 
clear—the client ought to go to court. She 
pushes the court procedure; she is able to 
see the case worker only in the role of help- 
ing the client get a successful order from 
the court. To the case worker it is quite 
apparent that there are moments when the 
client does not want to go. To her it is 
clear that there will be moments of regret 
which may make the client unhappy and that 
the court order, favorable or unfavorable, 
probably will mean little as part of the 
solution. 

Pending the training of the E.H.R.B. 
staff, the device of teaching through educa- 
tion on a case by case basis is probably the 
most helpful. It will be slow because, after 
all, the needs of the investigator are involved 
in the situation. An additional difficulty is 
that there are so many investigators and 
that they, as a whole, are a changing group 
because of transfers from one precinct to 
another. Also, it is seldom that one can 
work directly with the investigator without 
undermining the position of the aide or 
supervisor. Thus by including the latter in 
the conferences, it always will involve the 
time of three or four people. This differ- 
ence in the training (and therefore in the 
approach) between the investigator and case 
worker is the fundamental difficulty for 
future co-operative cases that will be in- 
herent until such times as aides or junior 
assistant supervisors of E.H.R.B. are ready 
to do case work supervision. I am not men- 
tioning here the case worker’s involvement 
because it is less difficult to solve, if she is, 
as we think of her, a person who is already 
trained in disciplining herself and who, 
given the necessary information and guid- 
ance, is able to identify with the inexperi- 
enced worker’s part in the case. 

An additional aid in solving this question 
of division of labor may be in part through 
diverting some of the interest the investi- 
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gators have at present in some of the rather 
dramatic but difficult problems by giving 
them an awareness .of the real interest and 
skill that is involved in carrying out ade- 
quately some of the simpler services for 
their clients. 

The second point that has come out quite 
clearly is much more hopeful—the different 
spirit which has grown up between the two 
agencies. To the private agency worker, 
the experiment was extremely helpful and 
stimulating. She had to be able to interpret 
clearly practices, philosophies, and theories 
which she had been apt to accept as part of 
her knowledge; she had to adjust them 
quickly to the varied knowledges of the in- 
experienced worker; she had to see how 
much of case work skills can be used in a 
crude physical set-up (by that I mean inade- 
quate space, lack of privacy, limitation of 
telephone service, of clerical service, diffi- 
culty in writing letters, and so on). It has 
also given her a better perspective for the 
work in the private agency and has made her 
think a good deal about the relationship be- 
tween intensive and extensive work. 

For both agencies it has meant a freer 
exchange of services, minor services that 
may ease the situation for the client or for 
the precinct; a short-time contact to explain 
something that may have been puzzling to 
the client, to give reports, to interpret re- 
ports. More important still, the inexperi- 
enced worker has come to know the trained 
worker as he really is—more skilled than the 
investigator, knowing the community better 
than he, one who has learned to use com- 
munity resources effectively and in some 
cases as one who has acquired the art of real 
therapy, but in no sense a magician. For 
the trained worker it has meant the oppor- 
tunity of really understanding the magnitude 
of the job, the tremendous detail, the con- 
stant physical strain that is involved, and of 
realizing that the investigator has no choice 
as to his clients and he may have to face 
helplessly week after week a _ psychotic 
woman who neglects her children, an alco- 
holic father, or an irate demanding family. 
The only shock absorber is his own philoso- 
phy and his over-worked unit supervisor. 

We still feel that the experiment is diffi- 
cult and we doubt whether it can be super- 
imposed on any precinct or agency. We feel 
that each staff must be vitally interested in 
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the problems of the other agency. They 
must have a liberal philosophy and under- 
standing of their own job and of the job of 
the co-operating agency. Both must be 
secure enough in their jobs so that there is 
no feeling of competition, so that they do not 
have to be defensive about anything that the 
agency may have done or may have left 
undone. Neither can be rigid. The partici- 
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pants in such an experiment must have, it 
seems to us, a fundamental curiosity con- 
cerning the possibilities of working out the 
problems of the two agencies. 


Note: The experiment was carried out under 
the joint supervision of the Borough Supervisor 
of Manhattan and the writer, a member of the 
Charity Organization Society Staff. It was made 
possible only through the interest of the Emer- 
gency Home Relief Bureau Staff members. 


The Case Work Laboratory 
Francis H. McLean 


An Experiment in Vocational 
Guidance 


Geet social work accepts both im- 
plicitly and explicitly the obligation to 
help further the growth of every member of 
the family group. Essential to this objec- 
tive is unlimited range in the modification 
of conventional patterns of family life. A 
recent, directed experiment, still in process 
of being worked out, suggests some unusual 
departures from procedures with particular 
emphasis on the needs and possibilities of 
the younger members of the family group— 
both as members of the group and as to their 
vocational potentialities as earners and 
producers. 


In the Y family the mother had died when the 
children were still in grade school and her place 
was taken by a woman cousin of the father’s. 
Both Mr. Y and his cousin felt that the children 
should go to work as soon as the law allowed and 
contribute their earnings to the family budget. In 
spite of continuous opposition, argument, and fric- 
tion the children contrived to get some of the 
additional education for which they were eager. 
The oldest brother, John, was the only one of the 
four who lacked capacity or desire to go beyond 
the fifth grade. Mary managed to get through 
high school, though in order to satisfy the de- 
mands of father and cousin she had to carry a 
double burden in working to earn money outside 
of school hours. Timothy, the most tempera- 
mental of the four, went through high school and 
won a scholarship in an art school. James achieved 
his high school course by working in a pharmacy 
in the afternoons and evenings. All except John 
were eager to go on with further educational 
training. But by now the hostility of the father 
and cousin to the children’s ideas had become 
intolerable. The only way to peace seemed to be 
for the youngsters to forego their ambitions or, 
difficult alternative, to separate themselves from 
the older people and set up an establishment for 
themselves. 

At this point they turned to the family agency 
whose visitor had at various times counseled with 
the family. We need not go into the details, the 
long process of joint thinking, and the final 


achievement of a joint plan still in the face of the 
elders’ disapproval, whereby the children should 
establish their own household. - Occasional finan- 
cial help has been and still is given by the family 
agency but as an investment in the potentialities 
of this now well integrated family group rather 
than as a subsidy unrelated to their development 
of capacity. 


As the relationship with the family pro- 
ceeds we are impressed with two well de- 
fined objectives on the part of the case 
worker—the strengthening of the sense of 
responsibility of each of the four children in 
relation to the group, and the active partici- 
pation in discovering and helping them find 
ways of realizing their vocational possibili- 
ties—still, however, in relation to the needs 
of all. 

Let us take up the four individually. 
First, John, the oldest brother, is out of 
work and the question of his capabilities is 
much in doubt after one former employer 
questioned the degree of his possible growth 
including his sense of responsibility. The 
case worker induced him to go to a psy- 
chiatric institution which specializes in 
vocational evaluation and guidance. They 
reported : 

John Y, age 22, referred by you, was examined 
at this clinic. Problem: Estimate of mental 
capacity and vocational advice. 

The patient states that he left school in the 
sixth grade. He was 16 years old then, he thinks. 
He repeated no grades. He came to the United 
States at 14 or 15, stayed at home for a while, and 
then went to school for a year. Then went to 
work, although he attended night school. He 
states that he couldn’t study in the seventh and 
eighth grades because the fellows were too noisy. 
We feel that he was probably unable to learn. A 
psychometric test shows that he is of low average 
or retarded intelligence, and we would not expect 
him to be able to do the work of the seventh or 
eighth grade. 

From a mental point of view he shows no evi- 


dence of mental disease. He has done painting 
and would like a job caring for furnaces for the 
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winter. He would like to be a mechanic like his 
father, he says. On account of his low average 
intelligence he would not be able to learn a trade 
but could become a mechanic’s helper or a helper 
in some other trade or work. He should be under- 
stood and not called “clumsy” and “ foolish” on 
account of his intelligence, which he cannot alter. 
He should have employment in some type of work 
that he is able to do and where there is some 
supervision. It is important that good work habits 
be instilled into a person like this. He should be 
kept busy but not worked too hard. ’ 


As a result of this, John was offered a 
course in auto mechanics, sponsored as one 
of the educational courses under civil works 
but he did not stay with it. There has not 
been much advance with him but at least 
there are some guides as to potentialities. 

Mary, after graduating from high school, 
had hoped to work her way through college 
but instead had taken a position as waitress 
in order to help her brothers. She was 
really the organizer of the home. But a 
recognition on her part that she should not 
be forgotten and left simply to slave for her 
brothers led to the discussion of various 
ideas, the girl herself advancing them. The 
most definite of them is expressed in part 
of an interview: 


She herself wants later to take some kind of a 
course in journalism. She would really prefer to 
take a concentrated course in both day work and 
night instead of just taking the night courses, but 
knows that this is impossible at the present time. 
She would really like to go ahead and get a B.A. 
degree. She never really took journalism in high 
school, but English was always the easiest subject 
for her, and she feels that she might do rather 
well in journalism. She also thinks that, if she 
could even find some clerical work in connection 
with a newspaper or some publication, she might 
work up from a clerical job to actual journalistic 
work. She has been watching for any opening of 
this sort. 


At this point an expert in re-education 
who had experience in personality tests and 
information in various occupational fields 
was asked to interview Mary. She reported: 


According to our testing, this girl has somewhat 
better than average general intelligence, good 
finger dexterity, and group contact ability, that is, 
she scores as the group rather than the individual 
worker. 

Her ideas of an occupational goal center defi- 
nitely about journalism. For this reason, she was 
given two additional tests relating to this work— 
vocabulary and imagination. On the former, her 
score rated slightly above the college freshman 
norm; on the latter (a test not yet adequately 
validated), just above average. There seems to be 
little evidence of activity in this type of work. 
She did not contribute to her high school paper, 
nor has she done any experimenting in expression 
on her own. When asked what constituted the 
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lure of this type of work, she responded, “ It’s 
much more exciting than clerical work!” 

I was anxious to make an appointment with 
someone in this field to orient her better on the 
work. Such an interview would be more produc- 
tive if she could submit a sample of her work and 
secure an opinion as to its merit. I asked her to 
send me a small bit of writing, some impressions, 
perhaps, of the place where she works. To date, 
she has not done so. Considering the whole pic- 
ture—a girl tremendously burdened from an eco- 
nomic standpoint, without particularly outstanding 
abilities, I’m wondering whether she isn’t reach- 
ing for too much. A recent study brought out the 
fact that there are more students in schools of 
journalism than jobs in the field. The training is 
particularly arduous and the prize uncertain. The 
evening course that Mary is considering is one of 
five or six years. I suggested an extension course 
in journalism as a try-out and asked her to read 
certain books on occupations for information as to 
related fields, for instance, proof reading in a pub- 
lishing house, or on a newspaper, editor of a house 
organ, and so on. 

Her idea of approach through clerical work is 
a good one. Another avenue might be through 
the advertising field, inside, in the office and copy 
departments; and outside, through the advertising 
sales end of the work. The solicitor of small shop 
advertising often writes news items. A small sub- 
urban paper where she could work in the office 
and outside might be a start. Trade journals also 
should be considered. I suggested letters of appli- 
cation to businesses in these fields and gave her 
cards of introduction to the interviewers at the 
agencies. Work as a sales girl in the book depart- 
ment of the large stores, in a small book shop, or 
as a librarian, also seems appropriate. 

Finger dexterity is a key skill in candy packing 
and tying, meter and instrument work, rug weav- 
ing, and large scale mailing. When combined 
with clerical ability, it characterizes the filing 
clerk, multigraph operator. 


Though the visitor has followed up and 
talked over with Mary the submission of a 
sample of writing, so that a special inter- 
view with someone in the field of journalism 
might serve for even more definite appraisal, 
there has been no result as yet. Doubtless 
more time is needed to help Mary work 
through the suggestions of the vocational 
adviser. It is anticipated, however, that 
both she and the worker will proceed with 
greater effectiveness because of the definite 
alternatives suggested by the vocational ex- 
pert, even though Mary’s original plan may 
not be the one best suited to her abilities. 

James, just graduating from high school, 
has had good vocational advice from mem- 
bers of the school staff. When he first 
began his work in a pharmacy (out of school 
hours) he was enthusiastic about going toa 
school of pharmacy. Recently, however, he 
has seemed less interested in the idea, and a 
conference with his employer has raised defi- 
nite doubts as to his interest and capacity in 
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this field. He has been continuing his work 
in the pharmacy and the worker is planning 
to work with the boy, his school, and the 
vocational adviser in a survey of possible 
fields of interest to him where his special 
talents may be developed. 

With each of these three children a dif- 
ferent source of vocational advice has been 
called on by way of laying foundations for 
educational development. The suggestions 
have been tentative, with a recognition that 
experimentation rather than immediate de- 
cision is important at this stage of growth. 
It is apparent that the worker has shown 
unusual skill in the use of resources at hand 
and without any hint of a routine generalized 
vocational pattern. 

Timothy’s problem is somewhat different 
from that of the other three. He has demon- 
strated his unusual ability along a specific 
line. The faculty of the art school where he 
has worked for the last year believe that he 
has a flair for commercial designing that 
may be valuable. 

He has been helped by a scholarship which 
may or may not be renewed the second year. 
In a moment of discouragement he told one 
of the faculty (having in mind the continued 
problem of how the four of them can get 
along) that he was doubtful whether he 
could return. Immediately he was asked 
whether he would consider a five-year ap- 
prenticeship in lithographing. That imme- 
diately raised a problem. If he accepted he 
would receive pay from the start, would not 
need to do outside work for pay and could 
go on with his art work in evening classes. 
But would he come out with his flair de- 
veloped into an ability or with it smothered? 

A district committee that has been very 
much interested in the four children brought 
in another important consideration in these 
terms: 


Committee recommends that Timothy be en- 
couraged to accept a job next year in view of the 
building up of responsibility and _ stability in 
Timothy’s personality. Also recommends that 
Timothy be given much encouragement to continue 
his art work in night classes. 

That is, from the side of the development 
of personality the Committee questioned 
whether at least a certain amount of in- 
creased responsibility in the family, even 
though it postponed achieving his goal 
(though not entirely disconnecting him from 
his chosen field), might not be a desirable 
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thing. In other words, can high occupa- 
tional ambitions always have their undis- 
puted way even when they are obvious? Is 
personality growth as important as voca- 
tional achievement? Timothy is the only 
one of the four who has found himself; his 
interests, therefore, have been considered of 
primary importance by the other three. His 
scholarship must be protected to pay for his 
supplies. It is true he does work outside of 
hours and makes slight contributions to the 
family purse. He has periods of extreme 
depression, emotionally is less adult, and one 
observes some little show-offs of his superi- 
ority. Would greater participation by him 
in the interest of the whole group not only 
help him become a more mature personality 
but eventually also strengthen him as an 
artist ? 

One would like to consider the question 
in terms of a possible development for Mary 
in this particular year, some special training 
along lines that might lead to her develop- 
ment. Might Timothy’s delay mean a defi- 
nite forward pull for either Mary or his 
brother just out of school? Would such a 
contribution carry enough personal sense of 
satisfaction to yield much in personality 
development? Timothy considered the 
whole question with a great deal of detached 
seriousness and by no means felt there was 
only one decision. In fact, on his own, 
after the offer was made to him, he worked 
through to a tentative decision to accept the 
apprenticeship. 

However, things worked out differently. 
Further conferences of Timothy with faculty 
members of the school where they urged 
him to continue on, involving an application 
for a loan scholarship, finally led to his 
decision to continue in school. 

In spite of this decision—the best, per- 
haps, in view of Timothy’s demonstrated 
talent and Mary’s failure to determine just 
what her next step should be—there is need 
to keep constantly in mind the two lines of 
growth for these young people. Personality 
and talent should develop together, not one 
at the expense of the other. A measurement 
of the degree, of the kinds, and of the 
periods of responsibility that may rest on 
each one at different times—a measurement 
of groupal working together—is an essential 
part of effective guidance with boys and 
girls of their age. 
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Editorial Note 


A Review and a Reaffirmation 


THREE-DAY Conference at Washing- 

ton (October 11-13) under the leader- 
ship of the Middle Atlantic Regional Com- 
mittee of the Family Welfare Association of 
America has given a vigorous send-off to 
the work of the months ahead of us. Two 
hundred and twenty-seven workers from 
public and private agencies and from state 
departments gathered from Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Florida, Louisiana, and Georgia, as 
well as the nearby Middle Atlantic states, 
with the avowed purpose of scrutinizing their 
current practices in relief, case work service, 
and community organization. The meetings 
were perhaps less a conference in its usually 
accepted meaning than a project in adult 
education. They offered one answer to the 
question so frequently raised in these days 
of changing needs and changing services as 
to how the social worker on the job can 
keep up with the developments in the pro- 
fession and equip himself for continuing 
leadership. In the Washington conference 
was a rare combination of exchange of ex- 
perience and seminar discussion of specific 
problems. 

Except at the opening dinner, there were 
no formal speeches. Eight round tables with 
twenty-five to thirty members in each were 
in simultaneous session for three two-hour 
periods. Six of the groups discussed case 
material, following wherever the record led; 
one round table considered family social 
work and the community, with particular 
emphasis on relations between public and 
private family agencies; and the eighth dis- 
cussed a philosophy for social work. Although 
each discussion was an entity in itself, each 
was also an essential part of a whole—a 
composite picture of trends in thinking and 
activities in family social work today. 

Dorothy Kahn and Dr. Erich Fromm, the 
speakers at the opening dinner, approached 
from different angles the concept of a new 
society in which opportunity for creative 
activity in both work and leisure will be 
freely offered to all its members. The city 
of 1950 described by Dorothy Kahn in a 
looking-forward fantasy seemed like a reali- 
zation of the old Greek dream of a com- 
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munity “ where men, or at least the souls of 
men, are free.” But, as Dr. Fromm pointed 
out, a changing social philosophy must go 
hand in hand with the changing of social 
conditions. Our tendency to think of the 
individual who has failed to attain economic 
success as a total failure in every aspect of 
his personality has had a disastrous effect 
upon our treatment of people who need ma- 
terial relief. It has grown out of the Puri- 
tanic duty philosophy and the concomitant 
philosophy of work as an end in itself rather 
than as an expression of creative capacity. 
What can we as social case workers do to 
expedite a social point of view that measures 
a man by his total achievement rather than 
by success or failure in the exercise of only 
one of his capacities? 

Not even eight round tables could give an 
adequate answer to this question. But the 
specific part that social case work has to 
play in the achievement of the total answer 
seems reasonably clear. Throughout the 
case discussions we find emphasis not on 
isolated objectives of treatment, not even on 
skills and techniques—though these came in 
for a fair share of attention—but on the need 
of understanding these human beings who 
come to us for help. The total individual 
and his various needs, however crudely and 
blindly he may express them, is the focus of 
our efforts. To understand, from the initial 
contact to the last, and on the basis of that 
understanding to help the individual create 
a situation for himself that will make for the 
fullest expression of life of which he is 
capable, was the central point of each dis- 
cussion. And an equal emphasis was placed 
on interpretation: Interpretation to the 
client first, so that he may share the insight 
we have gained; but along with it must go 
interpretation to the community not only of 
what we are doing but of the values we are 
trying to create. Not new we would say 
of these trends, but they have the vigor of 
reaffirmation and they have greater present 
potentialities because their content and the 
ways and means of making them eventuate 
have been enriched by new skills and new 
knowledge of human behavior. Our in- 
sight, our understanding of how to use that 
insight in the service of the bewildered indi- 
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vidual, is greater than it was when these 
objectives were first enunciated. We may 
not yet be capable of seeing the whole, either 
in terms of the individual or the community, 
but we are advancing, and with a greater 
sureness because of opportunities such as 
this conference offered to scrutinize and 
evaluate our specific activities in relation to 
a whole. 

It is through our day-by-day activities that 
we both express and create a philosophy : 


What is the test of the social fitness of the indi- 
vidual? Are the individual values the basis of 
social values? Is there a limit in the realization 
and expression of the individual personality? If 
so, what is it? Is it at the point of the individual’s 
encroachment on the prerogatives of the other 
person? 

What potentialities of the individual do we want 
to see realized? Economic security for one— 
access to resources necessary to sustain life to the 
extent that the individual’s creative powers may 
have the fundamental physical base, that the indi- 
vidual’s capacities and skills may be released and 
given chance of self-expression. For another, 
opportunity for intellectual growth. Any society 
that frustrates the creative powers of the mind 
must be regarded as inadequate. This freedom of 
intellectual growth cannot be confined to any one 


Book 


ATERNAL Mortarity 1n' New York 
Ciry: A Study of All Puerperal Deaths 
1930-1932 by The New York Academy of 

Medicine Committee on Public Relations. The 
Commonwealth Fund, New York, 1933, 312 pp., 
$2.00. 


Here is a volume—a handbook—which should 
be in the possession of every person who sets out 
to understand why the maternal death rate has 
remained stationary in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury while radical advances have been made in the 
control of deaths from tuberculosis, typhoid fever, 
and diphtheria. It points directly to the means, 
and the only means, of improvement. The New 
York Committee’s findings are probably not much 
different from those that would be disclosed any- 
where else in the United States. Everywhere in 
America the death rate is far higher than it should 
be and this report indicates where to look for the 
weak spots. 

In the three years covered by this report, 2,041 
women in New York City died from causes asso- 
ciated with childbirth. Every death was investi- 
gated as soon as possible after it occurred. Each 
case history was supplemented by the findings of 
personal interviews with the patient’s family and 
those connected with her care, so as to have a 





group. For a third, free expression of spiritual 
strivings, opportunity to relate one’s self to the 
total universe; the enlargement of life that gives 
meaning to the whole individual. This assumes as 
fundamental a concept of life of the individual as 
something worthy,and dignified in its own right, 
Any over-simplification or stratification of indi- 
viduals, which takes no account of differences not 
obvious but real, violates the primary assumption 
of our philosophy. 

The fundamental concept of our philosophy, then, 
is that the individual is the center of the social 
situation and any social order may be tested by its 
ability to assure to the individual the stimulus and 
freedom to utilize to the full his greatest capacity. 
The incentive must be the kind that motivates 
people to use their inner resources, not the kind 
that imposes a way of living from without. The 
leadership exercised by the social worker must be 
inherent, rather than constituted. Such leadership 
must operate within the limits of the worker’s own 
competence—that area being specifically within the 
field of social relationships.1 


The consensus of the conference discus- 
sions assumed that it is through the appli- 
cation of the skills which express this 
philosophy that social workers will make 
their contribution to the creation of a new 
social order. 


*From the minutes of the Round Table on A 
General Philosophy for the Social Worker. 


Reviews 


complete picture of all the conditions surrounding 
that patient and her care. Experienced obstetri- 
cians studied the data to determine the true cause 
of the death and to place the responsibility for it. 

Establishment of the true cause of death was not 
always easy. Errors on death certificates totaled 
17.8 per cent. In 15.9 per cent of the cases, there 
was no mention whatever of the true cause of 
death. 
omission of any mention of the cause of death, 
such as those certificates where cardiac failure or 
broncho-pneumonia has been given as the cause, 
when in reality there was a puerperal sepsis.” 

Facts in abundance were gathered, classified, and 
compared with regard to puerperal and extra- 
puerperal causes of death. The report leaves not 
a single element exposed to the attack of critics 
who might seek to minimize the plain: implication 
of the findings. There is careful analysis and 
interpretation of all the factors that can affect 
puerperal mortality—such as anesthesia, operative 
and spontaneous delivery, caesarian section, hos- 
pital and home delivery, prenatal care, live births 
and still births, economic status, race, nativity, and 
boroughs of residence. Hospital practice is con- 
sidered as well as the type of attendant at de- 
livery. A chapter is devoted to midwives. 
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The Committee decided that 1,343, or 65.8 per 
cent, of the deaths were preventable “if the care 
of the women had been proper in all respects.” 
Responsibility for these unnecessary deaths is allo- 
cated: 61.1 per cent to the medical profession, 36.7 
per cent to the mothers themselves, and 2.2 per 
cent to midwives. The report states: 


Any group of deaths in which two-thirds of the 
total could be prevented becomes immediately a 
most pressing problem. The Committee always 
asked this question: If this patient had had the 
advantage of the best possible attention and care, 
would this death have occurred? Where the 
answer to this question was in the negative, they 
classified that death as preventable. . . . There 
is a responsibility to see that every woman has 
such care. It lies with the medical pro- 
fession as a whole, it lies with the individual mem- 
bers of that profession, it lies with society as it 
is represented in the numerous organizations for 
the improvement of the health conditions of that 
part of the social body which is forced into a 
greater or less dependence on the public health 
facilities, it lies with the woman herself. 


Hazer Corsin 
Director, Maternity Center Association 


HE Inctpence oF WorkK SHorTAGE: Mar- 
garet H. Hogg. Russell Sage Foundation, 
1932, 127 pp., $2.50. 


This study was made in May and June, 1931, and 
was based on a random sample of the population 
of New Haven, Conn. It revealed an unemploy- 
ment rate at that time of 19%4 per cent of male 
workers ordinarily employed full time. The rate 
for women was 14% per cent. Alien birth was 
apparently a handicap in obtaining employment, 
and the same was true of youth and old age. The 
least unemployment was found in the age group 
30 to 39. By occupation, it was lowest in the 
professional, skilled, and clerical groups. Compar- 
ing persons having responsibility for the support 
of others with those lacking such responsibility, it 
was consistently lower in the former group. The 
reasons offered for this fact—disregarding the dis- 
tribution of work relief to persons with dependents 
as not affecting a large enough number to be sig- 
nificant—are preference in hiring or in laying-off, 
more persistent search for work by this group, and 
greater willingness to take any job even if not 
altogether suitable. For the 10 per cent of the 
men who were “ worst-off,” the period of idleness 
since their last job had ranged from two days to 
eight months, with an average of two months. 
The time that had elapsed since they had had as 
much as a full month of work ranged from three 
to eighteen months, with an average of eleven. 

Facts of unusual importance, some of which have 
been overlooked before, emerge from this excep- 
tionally thoroughgoing study. It should be read 
with care by case workers, public welfare officials, 
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and students of unemployment and labor problems. 
It is to be regretted, therefore, that it appears to 
have been written not for these but largely for the 
statistician. The material is presented with tables 
and charts and with explanatory text which is so 
abbreviated in scope as to leave much to be desired 
in the way of interpretation. 

After stating that the major purpose of the study 
was to experiment with and to demonstrate the 
practicability of the method of random sampling 
in an unemployment study, the first section of the 
book is devoted to an attack, almost heated in 
character, upon the method of “ judicial selection” 
as a device for measuring unemployment. Here 
the claims made—both as to the extent of error 
involved in that method and the degree of accuracy 
in random sampling—seem extravagant. 

One may also be permitted to register a doubt 
as to whether the science of statistical measurement 
is to be advanced as much by a study designed to. 
test a method as by a study having as its primary 
purpose the discovery of truth, in which the test 
of the method inevitably emerges as a by-product. 
A careful reading of Miss Hogg’s book leaves one 
with the feeling that the search for truth emerged 
as the primary purpose after all. However, con- 
cern about method is probably responsible for the 
somewhat inverted arrangement of matter and the 
cursory treatment of data. 


Joun A. Fitcu 
New York School of Social Work 


Seg PORARY Soctat Prositems: Harold 
A. Phelps, Ph.D. Prentice-Hall, New 
York, 1932, 783 pp., $3.50. 


“ Any social problem, adequately analyzed in its 
cause and effect relationships, presents a fair cross- 
section of almost every other problem, and because 
of these inter-relationships it can be most clearly 
conceived as a central zone of social ill-being, 
rather than as a specific problem to be solved.” 

This point of view, which he states at the out- 
set, Professor Phelps maintains consistently 
throughout his volume. The book is primarily an 
analysis of major contemporary problems classi- 
fied under the three groupings of economic sources, 
mental and physical sources, and cultural causes. 
Poverty, unemployment, occupational standards, 
income and standards of living, illness, social 
hygiene, physical defect, mental disease and defect, 
old age, homelessness, divorce, desertion, widow- 
hood, crime, and juvenile delinquency are the prob- 
lems analyzed. 

The book shows an acquaintance with a wide 
field of sociological literature; and the topical 
bibliographies, appended with questions for class 
use at the end of the various chapters, are par- 
ticularly valuable. 
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To the hot and bothered social worker, driven 
by the necessity of getting something “done” by 
a given time (usually the day before yesterday), 
the author’s cool and objective sociological ap- 
proach may be a refreshing as well as an instruc- 
tive reminder of a long-range view of social prob- 
lems unvexed by the necessity of any immediate 
concrete action. 

The dangers of writing any book today on a 
social subject, which is not loose-leaf in form, are 
illustrated by the author’s reference to “the de- 
pression of 1930-1932 which in duration and in- 
tensity was one of the worst episodes in the nation’s 
business history”! 

The book closes with a discussion of the nature 
and development of social problems, and an excel- 
lent chapter on Reform which ends with the cheer- 
ing reflection that “ No social problem is as bad 
as its archenemy, the reformer, would have us 
think, and no reform accomplishes the good which 
its advocates claim, or the harm which its op- 
ponents fear.” 

ArtHUR DUNHAM 
Public Charities Association of Pennsylvania 


EVELOPING ArttirupEs IN CHILDREN: 
Proceedings of the Mid-West Conference of 
the Chicago Association for Child Study 

and Parent Education, March, 1932. University 

of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1932, 149 pp., $1.50. 

This symposium can be fairly evaluated only in 
relation to preceding volumes of the series, /ntelli- 
gent Parenthood, The Child’s Emotions, and Build- 
ing Character. Besides parental functions and 
responsibilities, they have emphasized the signifi- 
cance of formative factors of personality develop- 
ment, especially the child’s constitutional endow- 
ment, family relationships, and early experiences, 
from the viewpoints of both psychiatrist and 
educator. 

Developing Attitudes in Children, supplementing 
the other volumes, covers a wide range of parents’ 
requests for discussions of fundamental current 
problems with reference to socially desirable atti- 
tudes. Chapter headings are broad topics includ- 
ing the creation of ethical, religious, racial, social, 
civic, and vocational attitudes, with special stress 
on fostering appropriate ideals regarding interna- 
tional relations. An exception is “ The Effect of 
Motion Pictures on the Social Attitudes of High 
School Children,” a specific, graphic presentation 
of results of experiments conducted by Professor 
L. L. Thurstone. 

An able discussion of religious attitudes by a 
clergyman, Norris Tibbets, emphasizes parental 
influence and offers concrete suggestions for train- 
ing the individual child in the home. All the other 
contributors—specialists in their several fields— 
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are educators. With one exception they focus 
attention chiefly upon methods of mass production 
of specific mental sets applicable to class room 
groups, such as direct control by planned “ condi- 
tioning,” suggestion, propaganda, and endoctrina- 
tion or indirect influence through designed experi- 
ences of which the desired attitudes are concomi- 
tant responses, as in the project method where the 
attitude is a function of the activity. 

A different and challenging approach is chosen 
by Glenn Frank, President of the University of 
Wisconsin, who holds in “ Scholarizing or Social- 
izing” that the training of students, to be socially 
effective, requires a fundamental reorganization of 
our educational system, establishing separate cen- 
ters for research and education. “ Western man,” 
President Frank concludes, “is approaching the 
necessity of choice between dogmatic endoctrina- 
tion through instruction and dynamic integration 
through education. His destiny may be dictated 
by the choice he makes.” To the reviewer this 
chapter is the most socially significant contribu- 
tion of a book designed to open vistas for further 
exploration. Anita J. Huckapy 


HE ApproacH To THE Parent (A Study in 
Social Treatment) : Esther Heath. Common- 
wealth Fund, New York, 1933, 163 pp., $1.25. 


The four case histories in this volume provide 
valuable material to anyone who is interested in 
the record of a relationship in which one individual 
is asking help and another is trying to give it. 
They have two qualities not characteristic of the 
usual case record—the author’s consistent frank- 
ness about her own activity and thinking, and the 
colorful way in which she presents the material. 
The former gives one a sense of a genuine and 
mutual relationship. The latter makes a very 
readable book although objectivity and depth of 
feeling are often sacrificed to humor and vivid 
phrases. The actual records are much more of a 
contribution than those parts of the book that deal 
with analysis of treatment procedure and under- 
lying philosophy. 

The contacts of the worker are spontaneous, 
vital, and unstereotyped. They have the disarm- 
ing quality of continual exploration but the con- 
clusions she reaches are for the most part isolated 
observations, not part of an integrated and de- 
veloping philosophy of treatment. Some of these 
conclusions seem sound, thoughtful, and penetrat- 
ing but their value is obscured—if not totally 
lost—by the undigested and unrelated comment 
that surrounds them. 

The book describes one person’s experiences and 
discoveries in the field of case work and does this 
in an interesting way, but the discussion of these 
experiences would have greater value and the book 
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as a whole would be more of a contribution if 
there were any indication of an awareness on the 
author’s part of current thinking and writing in 
this field. 
ExizaBseTtH McCorp 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work 


Reports of the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection 


(1) Home anp ScHoot Co-operation: Report 
of the Sub-Committee on Co-operation of 
Home and School. Century Company, New 
York, 1932, 122 pp., $.75. 

What can the parent learn from visiting his child 
in kindergarten? What homework should be ex- 
pected of the child up to the age of ten? What 
influences affect the work of the junior high 
student? How can the high school provide activi- 
ties for the leisure life of the adolescent? Such 
questions as these receive brief and valuable treat- 
ment. For the social worker who is in a position 
to play an influential rdle in the growth of finer 
home and school relations this pamphlet should be 
especially valuable. 

(2) Epucation For Home aNnpD Famity LIFE: 
Report of the Sub-Committee on Preparental 
Education. Part I: In Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools. Century Company, New 
York, 1932, 124 pp., $1.00. 

In detail every subject of the school curriculum 
is examined for the contribution it can make to 
richer family life. Certain courses are especially 
included because of their value in the home—cook- 
ing, sewing, hygiene. Here is to be found the best 
practice of the schools of the country—a rich mine 
of suggestions for the teacher, parent, and social 
worker. 


(3) Epucation For Home anp Famity LIFE: 
Report of the Sub-Committee on Preparental 
Education. Part II: In Colleges. Century 
Co., New York, 1932, 128 pp., $1.00. 

This describes chiefly the services offered by 

leading colleges and universities in the field of 

preparation for marriage, mental hygiene, health, 
personal guidance, child training, home economics. 

The experiments described are for the purpose of 

enlisting the interest of educators in furthering 

sound methods of education for marriage, parent- 
hood, and family life. 

(4) Curtpren’s Reapinc—A Stupy or VoLun- 

TARY READING OF Boys AND GIRLS IN THE 

Unitep States: Report of the Sub-Commit- 

tee on Reading. Century Co. New York, 

1932, 90 pp., $.75. 


Perhaps the most important statement in the 
pamphlet is this: “ What children actually read is 
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largely a problem of accessibility . . . most 
normal children will read good books and periodi- 
cals if they are easy to obtain.” There lies the 
challenge! 

There are reports of special studies; children’s 
reading and the movies, the reading of young 
workers, racial differences in children’s reading, 
and others. And finally is appended an invaluable 
bibliography. 

It is to be hoped that the many reports of the 
White House Conference are not to be relegated 
to the ash heap. They are the work of the best 
minds of the country in each field and hold worth 
while material for study and for practical sugges- 
tions for many years to come. 

EstHer S. DUNHAM 


OY anv Girt Tramps oF AMERICA: Thomas 
Minehan. Farrar & Rinehart, New York, 
1934, 267 pp., $2.50. 


This book had the misfortune to be born a year 
too late. Its indictment of our traditional “ move 
on!” policy toward transients would have been a 
powerful force in the 1933 drive for reform in this 
field. But the timing of events was such that the 
whole Federal transient program was put into 
operation while this volume was in preparation, 
rendering parts of it obsolete before its appear- 
ance in June. There are indications in the con- 
cluding chapter that the author felt the need of 
some amendment of text because of these develop- 
ments, but apparently the exigencies of the pub- 
lishing business prevailed over the rules of re- 
search, and the tenses remained unchanged. Thus 
the general reader, to whom the book is addressed, 
learns that there are “over a quarter of a million 
boys and girls on the road . . at this moment, 
humiliated by inadequate, graceless charity and 
undermined by exposure and hunger ”—which will 
probably be news to the directors of the five hun- 
dred odd transient bureaus who have been engaged 
in the past year in enticing the homeless off the 
road. 

One should not quarrel too much over this 
point, however, for, regardless of the year’s 
progress, there still remains a long road to travel. 
Good transient care will not be assured until the 
American public has caught up with the pioneers, 
in social work and government, who are blazing 
these new trails. Professor Minehan’s account 
of his impressions, secured first-hand in two years 
of incognito association with young wanderers in 
jungle, box car, and mission, should be of service 
in this connection. 

Vivid delineation of personality and scene char- 
acterizes the author’s presentation of material that 
would otherwise repel the reader by its sordidness. 
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Unforgettable pictures are burned upon the mind’s 
eye. Commended to the particular attention of 
social workers is the chapter entitled “ Why Did 
They Leave Home?” 
Russet, H. Kurtz 
Charity Organization Department, 
Russell Sage Foundation 
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. printed in black and gold on 
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